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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 Bienheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 





UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 

means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Ww C.2. Tel 2 Beil.: Temple B Bar 1181-2. 


BAMBOO CANES, purchased and cut from 
estates, etc. Top prices paid. Distance no 
object.—Box 7042, SMITHS LIBRARY, Truro. 
AMERAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 
for essential and most important work, 
“ Talkies,” Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle. Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested in 
War Savings, WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Sireet, London, W.1. 








OFFEE, absolutely pure and unadulterated- 
23 and 2/7 per lb.; best value that money 
can buy to-day. 4-lb. bag or more post free.— 
ZELPA COFFEE DEPOT, 151, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.1. 





OLLECTIONS of Water-colour Drawings and 

Sketches by Cozens, Cotman, Girtin, de 
Wint, Rooker, Scarlett, Davis, etc., wanted.— 
WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New Bond 
Street, W.1. 


OMPLETE or Incomplete Work of ‘* DANSKE 

HERREGAARDE,”’ especially Jutland, 
urgently wanted._MRS. PLUTTE, The Paddock, 
Crews Hill, near Enfield. Tel.: ENF. 1597. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


[FD TAMoNDs. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice eratis. 

















TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. : 
MAY fair 0651. 

RENCH. Specialised Tuition. A Guarantee 

Course by post for all Exams.; tuition until 
successful; initial fee only.—TUTOR, 64, Finchley 
Court, London, N.3. 





INE FURS ! An enormous stock. RALLI, the 

dependable furriers, have a magnificent 
collection of furs of every kind. Inspection is 
cordially invited. The quality of the workman- 
ship in Ralli models is unsurpassed, and an expert 
service for repairing, remodelling and storage is 
at their clients’ command. Worn furs taken in 
part exchange. Good furs purchased. RALLI 
FURS, Ist Floor, Regent House, 235-241 Regent 
Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


IVE THINGS that RAPIDISM will do for you: 


It will (1) create will power; (2) perfect your 
memory; (3) increase your self-confidence; (4) 
train you to plan and organise; (5) enable you to 


realise your ambitions. Write for free booklet to 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 139, Tuition House, 
24, King’s Road, London, S.W. 19. 


UR COAT. Lady wishes to poll for - $375 be au- 

tiful MINK COAT, less than a year old and 
worn only twice. Made by well-known furriers. 
Original cost £500. Phone Kensington 0647 or 
write Box 180. 





URS. Coats and ties, etc., cleaned and 
remodelled to modern styles at very low cost. 
Articles sent by post will have prompt attention 
and estimates sent on free by return. Compare 
our estimates. First-class workmanship guaran- 
teed. —D. LASSMAN, 115, Old Street, E.C.1. 








OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 

wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


NSURANCE. E. P. HENDERSON, LTD., carry 
on the business of Insurance Advisers, as 
usual, at 42 Leinster Gdns., W.2. No fees charged. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. 

A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Write forstocklist. 12& 13 St.George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


ANDLORDS and FARMERS 
Income Tax and E.P.T. 
APPEALS against 
Property assessments 
Excessive farming assessments 
E.P T. and Sur-Tax. 
Enclose all taxation demands and 
correspondence and post direct to— 
MR. CYRIL KILNER (late H.M. Inspector Taxes) 
7 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. WH] tehall 9278 

















VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 23, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL 
INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal | patronage. Write BM MONO17, W.C.1 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion, 
Tel. : Mayfair 1085. 

RIENTAL RUGS. Private collector wishes 

to DISPOSE of some of his rare Oriental 
Rugs.—’Phone Park 5061, or write 32, Buckingham 
Court, Kensington Park Road, W.11. 








LD SPORTING COLLECTION DISPERSAL: 

200 ‘‘varied’’ subjects, collected down the 
past 55 years. Includes Classic Racehorses from 
1775, with portrait of Darling’s famous ‘‘Isaac’”’ 
(grey); also rare prints in colour, ‘Lioness 
Attacking,” “‘The Exeter Mail, 1816,’’ together 
with numerous early ‘‘ Famous Cattle ’— 
evolution period, 1800. State subjects of especial 
interest ; particulars afforded.—Box 182. 





IPE SMOKERS. Briar root shortage is acute. 

Dig out your old pipes. Have them thoroughly 
cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL and renovated. 1/6 
each (plus 6d. post). Pipes so treated remain 
“sweet”? for many months. Foul pipes are 
injurious to health. Pipe repairs a speciality. 
ASTLEY’S, Briar Pipe Specialists, 108-111 Jermyn 
Street. London, S.W.1. 
KIS WANTED. Pair of Skis for man, 5 ft. 
7 ins.—Write Box 183. 





TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UNLIGHT, and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place. Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 


ARING & GILLOW, of Oxford Street, W.1, 
are glad to buy high-grade pianos and furs 
in good condition. 














ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 19 
Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. a *Phone, _EXETER 54901. 


OUNG POLISH LADY, with baby, seeks 

accommodation as paying guest in country 
house with young children, not more than two 
hours from London; safe area. References 
exchanged.—5 Three Kings Yard, London, W.1. 
Phone: Mayfair 0451, 








______FASHION AND BEAUTY 


LTERATIONS.—MARYTHE, LTD., 17, Dover 

Street. REG 1361. Second Floor. Will alter 
your dresses, suits, and furs and MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN MATERIAL. Expert fitters. 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Gt Russell St., 
W.C.1. BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est.28 yrs. Mus. 3049, 








URS. Lovely Mink Coat. fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 





ODEL HATS for every occasion from 3 gns. 
We shall be pleased to remodel your old 
hats from a guinea. ‘Phone or call MAISON 
FERNANDE, 119, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 5365. 


IERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 








EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr.High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27. 
55, Berners-st., W.1. Museum 2273. 











RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


SITUATION VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983. 








1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, Park 7437. 
Gloucester House, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,LTD. 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 

TELEPHONE: REGENT 0161. (4 LINES). 





ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel : KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted. — Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute ‘of th the Horse, and _MRS. PRITCHARD. 
PUBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 


HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

















RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept.. 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


. itetaameee .-—SOUTHOVER SECRETARIAL 
AND CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
Prepares Girls for responsible posts. Secretarial 
subjects, letter-writing, public speaking, 
languages, study of national, international, and 

imperial affairs. Safe area. Home farm. 
Principals : Miss M. C. GODLEY, B.A. 
Miss D. NEVILLE-ROLFE, B.A. 
WOODLEYS, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 


= ae 


LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ARAVANS. COVENTRY STEEL, 15 ft. long, 
metal body, lined felt rexine, 2 double berths, 
2 rooms, wardrobe, sink, paraffin cooking. Could 
be fitted gas 

ROLL-ALONG 8, double panelled, 8 ft. long, 2 
berths, sink, wardrobe, folding table, gas cooking 
and lighting. Can be towed by 8 h.p. car. 

WINCHESTER ROYAL, 19 ft. long, treble 
panelled, lantern roof, open fireplace, bath, 2 
single berths, 1 double; gas cooking, lighting, 
and heating: wardrobe; indoor sanitation. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

New display ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Open every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays. 














OFFEE, choice Kenya blend, whole berry 
or ground, 2/8 per Ib.; 2 lbs. carriage paid.— 
E. J. FLINT, “Crondall,”” Horley, Surrey 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 lis. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd.. 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. Euston 5215. 


LD COUNTY MAPS by R. Morden. Very 
decorative, fine colouring, £1 each.—P. J. 
RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 

















TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,”’ 6 Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 





ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 

for waterproof fencing, packing, horticulture, 
etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING. Sample against 
stamp.—Write ‘‘ Dept. 6,”” c/o STREETS, 6 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 





WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE. 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


SITUATION WANTED 


OUNG GENTLEMAN, exempt, wishes to take 

up country life. Help with stables, kennels, 
and farm —Write full particulars and terms to 
Box 33, SMITH’S LIBRARY, Sidmouth. 








GARDENING 
N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of 





N > 
A TASTEX FERTIL ISES AND PROTECT: 


: : On Roa 
Rugby, Warwickshire, writes on the 5th O¢ _ 


H. Young, of 259 Hillmort 


1942, as follows:— 


Humus Extra (dry Activator) next 
Tomato Growers who have seen ther 


made from any scrap timber I could get 


Kindly send us your seed list, and we wil) quote 


for FANTASTEX NUTRIFIED SEEDS 


Liquid Fantastex (Activator) 14/6 ; 101b, drum 
Fantex Humus Extra 18/6 per cwt. carr, for, 
FANTASTEX, LTD. (SALES), Mill ‘ill, London 


N.W.7. Tel.: Finchley 12 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CO) STRUCT) 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 19:7.—GEoRG} 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisle!.urst, Kent, 





AWNS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 <q. yds, kijjs 

moss and weeds in turf, £1; dredger, 3/6: 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelion: Plantain: 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; « epositor, ¢ 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages soun: advice free 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxt» 4, Sussex, 





AVING STONE. Quantity old .ondon You 
Paving Stone for Sale (re :tangular)— 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chisw ck. Tel, 335 





ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GA 
PEAT, prepared for horticul’ 11 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices deli: +r 


UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunvridge Wells 
ALITY- 





EGETABLE and Flower Seeds o! Q 
we do the experimenting, not 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Ca ™ 


< 


hard tenn 
courts in Gt. Britain, EXPERTS, MATERI 
1 


ready the moment the V day arrives, 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER 


I should like to state how well I ha 
done with TOMATOES which I have grown wij 
watering with dilute Fantastex. Would yo, 
advise me to first dress the border with Fantey 


NULATED 


j 





Season 
1, Temarkeg 
how wonderfully free the plants were 2 
disease and it is only a home-mac sreenhc 
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LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED. Mixture for all sma 

3 lb. 5/-, 7 lb. 10/6, 14 lb. a 
Budgie Mixture or Special Canary 
6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 30/-; sample pint 
carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SO? 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


EESE. 1942 hatched, heavy breed 








good weights at Christmas. Will t 


grass and waste foods. Thousands sold 
fied customers. Ideal birds for parks, 


POULTRY FARM, Little Hallingbury 
Stortford, Herts. 





V-OX, “the No. 1 "Poultry Food (unrationed 


The great war-time egg producer: 


cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with ma 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg st 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry ani 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 14)-; 8 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid- 
ave OX BY PRODUCTS (C. L.), Sevenoaks. 


ONY MARE, bay, white star and sock, 13 
h.h., 4 years old; quiet to ride and drive; go 
jumper and quiet with hounds; a smart pony; &% 
hard Bisho P De von 


IAMESE KITTENS for SALE; toms 4 guineas 
also one queen, price 3 guineas.--M 


*Phone 32. OTTON, More 








HARCOURT, Chilmark, Salisbury. 


paddocks 
fields or ’dromes. Prices (unsexed), 16 weeks old 
21/-; 18 weeks, 22/6; 20 weeks, 25/-; cash with order 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — SILVERPINES 





to mak 










3, Ltd, 






rive or 
O Satis 










Bishoy 







82.75 pe 


























WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. nine 


prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, I 


Holborn 3793. 


(GUOTEING. Highest prices returned [01 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs 


Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Privat 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 





LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE: 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
Cc 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, et. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


and Children’s discarded or misfit 





LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded t 


e 
JOHNSON 
24-25 Gt 


MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY 


GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL 
3470, are immediately examined and posta! orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then re packed, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt 0 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods alt 


immediately returned (carriage paid to 


Highest prices given. Established 
Evening wear not accepted. 





OUNTRY LIFE.” Copies of Janua 
April 26th, 1941 wanted.—Write B 





IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, co: 
models, native curios, sets chess 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court 





AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. 

occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS B 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C. 1. HO 





RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets 
wanted. Good prices paid ii 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES 
CO., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. H 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.- 
buy and where to sell cars of go 
low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. } 


3 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ADJOINING SURREY GOLF COURSE 


400 ft. up with extraordinarily beautiful views over many miles of unspoilt country 





Exceptional Estate upon 
4 which many thousands of 
pounds have been spent, 
including the fine Resi- 
dence in Georgian style, 
facing South, with a 
maximum of _ sunshine. 


Situated in beautiful undu- 

lating country. Vestibule and 

entrance hall, 6 reception, 

25 bed and dressing rooms, 
7 bathrooms. 


Companies’ electricity, 

gas and water. Central 

heating. Telephone. Septic 
tank drainage. 








Stabling. Garages. Chauffeur’s flat, lodge, 5 Cottages. Excellent home and another farm. Bailiff’s house. 


WELL-MAINTAINED GROUNDS forming a charming setting; 2 grass courts, formal rose garden, beautiful shrubbery 
garden, azaleas, rhododendrons, walled fruit and vegetable garden, glasshouses, some rich pasture and wocdland. 


ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE- PRIVATELY. Residence might be sold with less land. 
Illustrated particulars from Head one Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover — W.1. (9042) 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE | 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION 700 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH, ON THE CHILTERNS. 
Huntercombe 3 miles, Henley 10 miles, Oxford 14 miles, London 50 miles. 





Occupying an unrivalled position on the crown of the Chilterns and commanding absolutely 
superb views over many miles, the TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well-proportioned 
gables, stone mullioned and transomed windows, is extremely well fitted and panelled in oak. 


It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 


Outer and inner halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception rooms, 
10 principal bed and dressing rooms; 5 servants’ bedrooms, and 5 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Septic tank drainage 
system. Stabling and garages for several cars with rooms and bathroom over. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts, 


Kitchen garden. SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 6 COTTAGES, all of which are in good order. 
Water is laid on to every field. 


ABOUT 450 ACRES, all in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,395) 


RURAL PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


A beautifully appointed 

Modern House in abso- 

lutely unspoilt country, 

with central heating in 

every room, hand basins 

in all bedrooms, oak floors 
and doors. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms (1 of which is beauti- 
fully panelled),. principal 
suite comprising bedroom, 
dressing room and bathroom, 
4 other bedrooms and bath- 
room, 3 servants’ rooms and 
bathroom, excellent offices. 
“‘Esse’’ cooker. 








Company’s water. Own electric light (main available). Garage for 3 cars. 1 or 2 superior cottages. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, including famous Japanese garden renowned for its 
exceptional beauty; vegetable garden; orchard; 10-Acre paddock. In all about 18 ACRES. 





Personally recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,245) 
Mayfair 377 : 
| lo tine) . 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “ Galleries, Wondo London."* 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. nt Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE | BUCKS 
3 miles Cheltenham. Very close to bus service. 


H D MANOR HOUSE WITH CONSIDERA: 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE ON THE BROW OF COTSWOLDS a a CHAR Anon a 
650 ft. above sea level. 


With 3 reception rooms, 5 
principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, gas and 
drainage. Water pumped by 
electricity. 





4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS 


CENTRAL’ HEATING. BATHROOM 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
on ves ror aan . ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN 


GARDEN, COPPICE AND 1144 ACRES 
LAWNS. IN ALL ABOUT rf 


13, ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £4,500 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), Strongly recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STops & STAFF, ey 
or Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334). 


Particulars : 


n, 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE ~ ONE OF THE PRETTIEST SURREY—SUSSEX—KENT 
WILTSHIRE POSITIONS ON THE THAMES 


ape : ; Mie BORDERS 
7 miles Reading. ‘% minute Station. 
occupying an exceptional position in a lovely part of the a\ : a 
nitethaiiegs <<" "laa PERFECTLY MODERNISED 


SPRINGFIELDS, nr. CALNE XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Having entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 4 , ‘ “ ile 
2 bathrooms, etc. Very good domestic offices. . 3 reception rooms, 7 ‘principal bedrooms, ser 
; bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, etc. 
Garage and stabling. : : MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. names 


: 4 GARAGE FOR 4-5 CARS (and chau feur’s qua: (ers), 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS EX- 
TENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 


En-tout-cas Tennis Court. Swimming Pooi. Putting (reen. 


10 ACRES Magnificent grounds of indescribable beauty. Heated 
CHARMING RESIDENCE greenhouses and frames. Fully stocked kitchen garden 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS have been favoured with With 2-3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, and orchard. 
instructions to offer the PROPERTY for SALE by bathroom. Main electricity. Water pumped by electricity. 
res a ae io aM : a # Large garage. Outbuildings. ABOUT 12 ACRES 
AUCTION (unless previously sold by Private Treaty) RIVER FRONTAGE AND PRIVATE LANDING 
at the OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, = 3EA UTIFUL GROUNDS. TENNIS COURT. LAWNS. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1942, at 3.30 p m. KITCHEN GARDEN and ORCHARD. ‘Particul j g tS 8. H ‘ 
3 articulars: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
Particulars of the Auctioneers, Cirencester. (Tel. 343.) 1 4 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD | W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 3316) 
Particulars: JACKSON SToPS & STAFF, as above. eas ii ~ i 








ieee WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON ST., 


LONDON ABOUT 33 MILES 


Overlooking wooded common. 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT | 


Station 4, mile. Golf near by. 


aus 


ftitite 


intNi 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rocms. Electric light. Partial 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
central heating. Main drainage. Stabling. Garage for % cars. Hard tennis court. Main services. Garages. Cottage. Charming garden with tennis court, etc. 
3 COTTAGES. FINELY-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS. In all 
ABOUT 101, ACRES ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 


Agents > WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX ae | SURREY 


Excellent Train Service, Bus Route. 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY PRODUCTIVE 
FARM OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 
with 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


+4 be ote | 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception ro 
CAPABLE OF RESTORATION AND ADDITION. te 7 


: ini - a MODERN CONVENIENCES. CENTRAL HEATD 
Now containing: 6 bedrooms and 2 reception rooms. * 


: . ene Bou GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. COTTAGE. 
Extensive buildings and 3 cottages. Recent 


‘ ” % . : CHARMING GROUNDS. 
The Land is of very high quality and includes about eens ees '. . 
45 ACRES of valuable fattening marshland. | IN ALL 8 ACRES 
| A QUEEN ‘ANNE | HOUSE 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 ne 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE | and billiards rooms. MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL | FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE 
HEATING. STABLING, GARAGE, FARMERY, TWO 
WITH POSSESSION COTTAGES. Pleasure Grounds, etc., of 6 ACRES. FURNISHED 
| FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 


-, 48, Curzon Street, W.1. OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
é Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
. NR Fevers Sue. HERTFORDSHIRE 
17 miles North-West of London. 
THE MODERN RED BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 
Erected in 1913, occupies a delightful position on gravel soil on high ground with a 
fine view of the Chess Valley. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Companies’ gas and 
water. Telephone. Main drainage. Double Garage. 


The GARDEN comprises tennis lawn, flower beds and borders, kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 1%, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. SWANNELL & SLY, High Street, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,954) 





BERKS—BUCKS BORDERS _ BERKSHIRE 


‘lose to two Main Line Stations. London, 24 miles. Occupying a pleasant situation. 





‘E in extremely good order throughout and having all modern con- ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RED BRICK RESIDENCE 

occupies a secluded position and is approached by a drive. Lounge With tiled roof, erected 40 odd years ago in a Period style of architecture. It faces 

l, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. South and stands in beautifully timbered grounds and contains: Hall, 3 reception, 

c light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 12 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 

ion Guess Setes Garages. Cottages — Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 

eae ‘ Sackie, inicshe. : ae st ’ Garage for 2 cars. Stabling with Cottage over. 

ERED GROUNDS. ier ggg Moe croquet lawns. Kitchen garden. THE GARDENS are a feature and well timbered witha variety of trees. They 
Orchard, Paddock. include ornamental lawns, herbaceous border, woodland walks, kitchen garden. 

JT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT 6% ACRES. For Sale at a Reasonable Price. 

IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,179) _ Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,866) 





3UCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 
Main Line Station, 3 miles. London, 45 miles. 


OINTED RESIDENCE built of brick, in first-rate order throughout 
with all modern improvements. It stands about 300ft. up, 
approached by a drive. 


contains : Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


iting. Companies’ electric light and water. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 


for 7. Garage for 6 cars. Pair of cottages, each containing 4 rooms. 


ENS are delightfully laid out and include lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, 
orchard and grassland. 


\BOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


(House would be sold with about 2 Acres.) 
Hunting. Golf. 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,345, 











Telegrams ; 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 


(10 lines) 











en NICHOLAS oe 
Regent 0293 (Established 1882) “ Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
stabdiishe P - 
“Nich , P » Lond ae 
Regent 3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS cae lance 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


PRICE REDUCED TO £12,000 
THIS BERKSHIRE VILLAGE MANOR HOUSE CONTAINS MUCH OLD OAK 


UP TO DATE AND IN PERFECT REPAIR 


10 BEDROOMS, 4° RECEPTION, 5 BATHROOMS. 
A FINE OLD BARN CONVERTED FOR LIBRARY OR GAMES ROOM. 


3 COTTAGES, 
14 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 

















A VERY LARGE SUM OF MONEY HAS BEEN SPENT ON 


seiuaidhidiame JARVIS & CO. riage 


ea HAYWARDS HEATH Heath.” 


IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS AND THE PROPERTY IS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION WITHOUT ANY FURTHER EXPENDITURE 
Year Haywards Heath and only 60 minutes’ run from door to Victoria by road or rail, with good and cheap taxi service available at station. In the midst of delightful scenery and occupying 
one of the finest positions in the county, 400 ft. above sea level. Comman lint wonderful panoramic views of the South Downe. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 17 ACRES (or more) 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE DESIGN 


WITH EVERY POSSIBLE LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE, AND LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED IN EVERY WAY. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, PARK, WOODLANDS, APPROACHED BY DRIVE WITH PICTURESQUE LODGE ENTRANCE. 


+ well-proportioned reception rooms with polished oak fioors, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 luxuriously fitted bathrooms, servants’ bathroom, housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, ete. 


[AIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. GAKAGE FOR 3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ADJOINING. 
['TRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH STONE FLAGGED TERRACES, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, YOUNG ORCHARD, ENCLOSED KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 


LARGE GREENHOUSE. 





Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. JARVIS & Co., Haywards Heath. Tel. 700. 
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By Order of the Executors. 








Apply to the joint Sole 





By Order of the Executors. 


FOR SALE. 


HAMPTON 


Apply : 








Agents : 





& SONS, LTD., 


Repent one es naan) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








DORKING 


VERY FINE 


2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 


CHAS. ieanaiatte! 


( Tel! 


Messrs. a co., 
S.W.1. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Glorious position on the upper reach of the Thames, 
Station. 


A CHOICE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY 


a few, minutes from a Main Line 


HAVING A FRONTAGE 
OF OVER 250 Ft. 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
WITH A PURBECK 
STONE ROOF. 


8 bedrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. Garage. 
Boathouse. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 


5 ACRES 
Including 2 ORCHARDS 
AND PADDOCK. 
REG. 8222.) 
(B.31,136) 


6, Arlington Street, SW.A1. (Tel. : 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 


Glorious unspoilt position about 2 


FOR SALE. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing high with a Southern aspect. 
OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE (about 
35 ft. by 16 ft. 9 ins.), 2 other sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Part central heating. 
electric light and power. 
SUPERIOR LODGE. 

WORKSHOP, 
TIMBERED GROUNDS AND 
WOODLANDS. 


Charming garden of great variety. 
ABOUT 11%, ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 [FREEHOLD 


High Street, 
REG. 8222.) 


(WIM. 0081.) 





miles from the town. 


A 





Co.’s water, gas, 


ETC. 


Orchard. In all 


Dorking (Tel. 
(8.15,696) 


2085), 


or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 








6, Arlington Street, 


SECLUDED SITUATION near RICHMONI) 


5 minutes’ walk of buses and all services and about 30 minutes by train to the City a 


West End. 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
OF PLEASING DESIGN. 
Oak - panelled lounge, 2 
other well - proportioned 
reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern offices. All main 
services. Large garage. 
Attractively displayed 
Gardens of under an acre 
with summerhouse and 
greenhouse. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,500 
RENT £250 p.a. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Inspection recommended by : 
(Te 


HAMPTON & 
1.: REG. 8222.) 





& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
01) 


(M. 45,201 








BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 















HOTELS AND GUESTS 
PATH. BROC KHAM END HOTEL. Wide 
view over Somerset and Gloucestershire. 
Squash, tennis, swimming, golf and walking 
in perfect country. English cooking at its 
best; central heating, h. and c. Luxurious 
beds. Garage. 
BEOFORD. SWAN HOTEL, 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Te,. Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 


CROwBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the a ee of the word 

CON 
‘To cheer, revive, ease, a enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance,a subject of satisfaction.”’ 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 

centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


HAMPron COURT. 

London’s loveliest river retreat; fully 
licensed ; resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 
and 12/6 B.&B. Tel: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS 

OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. & ce. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 
STRATFORD - ON ~ VON 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
with its 34 bedrooms (18 in the Guest House), 
particularly caters for the Services and War 
Workers. First-class restaurant open for Non- 
residents. Attractive Club Cocktail bar. Good 











i ‘asino Hotel, 
























rail facilities. Tel.: 75 and 203911. Ay Ve 
SURREY. Furnished Service Suites (1-5 
rooms and bath), or bedroom only, in 


Esher or Horsley district. Enjoy West End 
comfort and catering (own poultry, eggs and 
garden produce). Terms, including meals, 
from 4 gns. single, 8 gns. double-—H. MOSELEY, 





Dorset House, N.W.1. (Welbeck 5522 or 
Ripley _ 13.) Gi 
WESTWARD HO. - NORTHAM 


“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH a <. 





Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. 

Northam : 300. _ 4 

WINCHESTER. | “ROYAL HOTEL. In 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 


family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


CLASSIFIED 


1/6 per line. 


FOR SALE 


(Min. 8 lines.) — 


PROPERTIES 


- WANTED 








ESTATE AGE NTS — 





HAmPsteap. A few minutes from the 

Tube and Heath, with open corner 
position. A RESIDENCE of unique design 
and equipment by. architect for modern 
family life. 7 bed, 2 bath, combined dining 
room, lounge and ” study, playroom and 
domestic offices. On TWO FLOORS. Sun 
terraces. Electric heating throughout. Large 
garden. Garage 3 to 4 cars. THE ONLY 
RESIDENCE OF ITS TYPE IN HAMP- 
STEAD. FREEHOLD to be sold or LETTING 
CONSIDERED. Apply—GOLDSCHMIDT AND 


HOWLAND, 15, Heath Street, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 (Ham. 4404). 
OXFORDSHIRE. WOODLAND FOR 


SALE, 100 Acres. Near rail and road. 
Varied timber, attractive rides, well-equipped 
sawmill. Suitable for residence or business. 
No reasoné panei offer refused.—Box 181. 


OMERSET. Near DUNSTER. ‘mn 





Old - World Farmhouse, recently 
modernised, overlooking Brendon Hills. 
South aspect. 2 reception, 4 bed, bath, 
excellent buildings. 90 Acres all-grass stock- 
rearing land, including plantation larch. 
£4,000. Vacant possession.—F. L. HUNT AND 
Sons, 9, Hammet Street, Taunton. 
WARWICKSHIRE (BORDER). W ORKS 

SITE or BUILDING ESTATE. 19 


Acres. Freehold. 18 miles South of Bir- 
mingham. Electric and water mains. % mile 
L.M.S. Rail. Growing district.—DYER AND 
Davis, Estate Agents, Redditch 


@ TO LET 


AUNTON, 4 miles. 
Residence. 9 bed, 








Charming Country 
3 reception. To Let, 
very comfortably furnished. All modern 
conveniences, inc. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Would 
consider letting part.—Mrs. ADAMS, Cutsey 
House, Trull. 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 

END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 

RENTS FROM £175 TO £500 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S ‘cou RT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 








Full details from the LETTING OFFICE. 
61, QUEENSWAY, 


W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


OUNTRY. Up to 1,000 Acres of Farm 
Land required to Purchase. Derelict or 


bush land requiring clearance would be 
considered. All details in confidence to— 
Box 184. 





Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past 3 
rend ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,0 Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
Cc HASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





HANTS. Cottage or Lodge, preferably 
with few acres, wanted to buy or rent 
by naval officer. Up to £1,000 or £52 p.a.— 
Box 185. 


LINcouN. Within 15 miles radius. Desire 
to Purchase with immediate Post-war 
Possession, Medium-sized House, with about 
30 Acres. Large walled kitchen garden great 
asset. Full particulars to—Box 153. 





sk Eng: preferred. High-class Snack 

Bar or Cafe Restaurant wanted, rent 
or purchase. Modern building. Prominent 
position, near town. Write—Box 179. 





OUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. Wanted 

to buy COUNTRY HOUSE. _ 5-6 bed, 2-3 
rec eption, main E.L. Good stabling. Farm 
buildings. 10-50 acres. TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (£.G.) 





SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 
WOOD AND CO., have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 





FISHING & SHOOTING 


SPORTING over 2,200 Acres at Bedgebury, 
near Hawkhurst. TO LET. Offers for 
part or whole.—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
Thurlton, Chobham Road, Woking. 














BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates. 





-Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 


444] 


BERKSHIRE, including Senile. Ascot, 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GiIpbys, 
Windsor (Tel. 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54). 


Ascot 818-819. 


TUFNELL, 


ete., 


59 
(0) 


Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 





ERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





DEVON AND 

The only complete illustrated 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L., 


H 


Southampton.—WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


Exeter. (Est. 




















& POLE, 


Ss. & W. COUNTIES. 
Register 
free.—RIPPoy 
1884.) 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 


LE ICESTERSHIRE and adjoining, 
counties—HOLLOWAY, PRICE «& 0, 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents, 
Market Harborough 2411. 
SHROPSHIRE, border counties _—~ “th 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., he 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE « IN, 
LtD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 
SHROPSHIRE, HEREF( ). 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES. ily 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - BR‘ RS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 206 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUN IES. 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath, spe alise 
in High Class Residences and Estates, aly 
of which are solely in their hands. Te 700. 
UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN ES: 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate A_ nts 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 4 
TRY PRO ik 


SPECIALISTS IN COU 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 1334, 
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5, MOUNT ST., rin ~ \ Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. an IR | IS Xx ENSON Established 1875. 


EAST SUSSEX | KENT SURREY 


7 miles Robertsbridge Station. oa) London 60 minutes by train. Half an hour from London 





ae AN EARLY TUDOR ‘‘YEOMAN’S “ ED HOUSE, | El alte. 2, eam artes : 

OF THE LATE XVth CENTURY. A COMPLETELY eesption l0 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, | EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 
LY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. | Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 
1oms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. | for 4 and chauffeur’s rooms. 2 excellent cottages. Secluded | (6 with h. &c.), 2 bathrooms. 2 staircases. Co,’s electricity, 











1 age. Garage. Picturesque grounds with | 27 ACRES gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
t nd well-stocked orchard. ABOUT 6 ACRES. ‘| greden, Fave Segeee court. ee lade viinl Orchard and kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | AND ALL FITTINGS. Inspected and recommended by FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
P m: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. | the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.i- 
——— 


oe WILSON & CO. —_ 








Beautiful unspoiled country near Guildford. 350 ft. up. Sandy soil. 
_ PERFECTLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


wy TOR 
: REMODELLED REGARDLESS OF EX- 
PENSE AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
Luxurious bathrooms. basins in most bed- 


rooms. Central heating. Main services, and 
every convenience. 





Hall, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Garages. Stabling. Lodge and _ cottage. 
Small farmery. 


IN A LOVELY SETTING OF PARK AND 


WOODLAND. Rich in Characteristic Features. 
75 ACRES Completely modernised yet retaining its original character. 
5 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 





FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED Fine old gardens. Hard court. Paddock, etc. 
: : 5 FOR SALE WITH 7 ACRES 
Sole Agents: H. B. Baverstock & Sons, Godalming, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street. W.1. 

















‘iB s. H PAY & TAYLOR “aa2-23, 
d LONDON, RALP 1032-33 
: COUNTRY PROPERTIES JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE AT DISTINCTLY REASONABLE PRICES 

. AND WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 






































NG GREAT MISSENDEN Liter a ated 
the HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS. Baldock 2 miles. | Walking distance of Station. AYLESBURY. 5 miles. XVIth CENTURY HOUSE, 
ars TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 300 ft. above sea level. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 
4] bathroom. Water and electricity. Garage. Tithe barn. ; bathrooms. All main services. Heating. Garage. Nearly 
= Cottage. 9 ACRES. £3,500 FREEHOLD. (12,249) 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500. (11,575) 
ot, | 
Ll, re ee ee ‘a rr - 
C., | 
' FRINGE OF COTSWOLD HILLS. Between Cirencester BETWEEN LUTON AND HITCHIN. RESTORED 
— and Oxford. STONE-BUILT TUDOR MILL HOUSE, TUDOR FARMHOUSE. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
7 with pretty stream intersecting gardens. 2 reception, 4 bathrooms. Main water and electric ity. Garage. Fine 
4 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. and water. | old barns. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000. (12,620) 
3) “Aga’’ cooker. Garage. OVER AN ACRE. £4,750 | 
FREEHOLD. (12,783) = = 
E Pere ee 
: F ONFINES OF ST. LEONARD’S FOREST. Betwee 
; ) ‘ | RIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE (RESTORED). Fine Three Bridges and Horsham. ELIZABETHAN FARM. 
COOKHAM DEAN. Maidenhead 3 miles. High above views of beechwoods. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath- | HOUSE. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 
river level. SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE. 5 bedrooms. | room. Main electricity and water. Radiators. Garage. sini degruicen. a asl a iggagy cD saga oo 
: 3 bathrooms. All services. Heating. Garage. Gardens, Outbuildings. Cottage. SECLUDED QROU me a Rata ce’ . ery SREEHOLD i. 
- 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,300. (12,743) |9 VER 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,000 (or close offer). : : : (12,478) 
y Recommended by Sole Agents. (12,814) | 
, 
x BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY "TRESIDDER & - 77, South Audley St., W.1 
: eee BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 Grosvenor 2861. _ Telegrams : * Cornishmen, London.” 
ees — aoe al ae = 
SALISBURY AND DEVIZES | OXFORD AND FARINGDON 
3 (BETWEEN) | Berkshire Downs. 300 ft. up. COTSWOLDS £6,000 
, | BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD FARM- 
i Charming position on the outskirts of a | HOUSE tap ae geen modernised XVilth CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
see and in A 
STON pretty village. | 3 attractive ae eine with open In excellent order. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Central heating. ‘* Esse’’ 
; oo MANOR | fireplaces, excellent domestic offices, 5 cooker. Stabling. Garages. 
edrooms, bathroom, Main electricity. 
h In excellent order, recently entirely | Modern drainage. Telephone. Splendid ’ oan peoeapesiniiesnl oF ae = a =~ 
e red corated. 3 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, | Stabling. Garage. Model farmery. Nice IF DESIRED ALSO CAN BE Pt RCHASED PICTURESQUE EARLY XVIIIth 
, 2 bathrooms, Main electric light and water old gardens and 23 ACRES. A considerable CENTURY FARMHOUSE (7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception), together with 
i Tne <pensive gardens. Cottage. Barns and sum has been spent on this charming excellent modern farm buildings, 2 cottages, and good land, making a total of 
j outbuildings. Country Home. 65 ACRES 
. 2¢C ACRES ONLY £4,350 PREEMOLS £6,000 Inspected and highly recommended by Head Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
y erin : A PERFECT PLACE. Audley Street, W.1. (21,175) 
8 ‘ “ist Tee ena 8. ¢* BALDRY, | Strongly recommended. Agents : BENTALL, = = sal = zou, 
0' 
La, pton hoa HORSLEY AND BALDRY, as above. 15 QUINEAS WEEKLY. WINTER | WORCESTER 4 MILES 
OR LONG LET. WOULD SELL u a awe 
FREEHOLD In pretty village with bus service. 
San | OR SALE. CHARMING GEORGIAN 
FOR LINEAGE DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES OLD. WINDSOR. Near bus, no floods. | FOTOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 
ADVERTISEMENTS THE ONLY COMPLETE RIVERSIDE HOUSE. 6 bedrooms, | Papa — —, wer = eiec- 
PROPERTIES IN JNDER ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 2 bathrooms, 2 reception, sun lounge. | [ricity elephone Main drainage. 
COUNTIES OS™ Price 2/6 Main services, Central heating: Garages: | Set eractive gantener Excelent kitchen 
sah + : aT INS rT’ LONG | Most attractive gardens. Excellent kitche 
For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) SELECTED LISTS FREE icin vunnesae jp — | garden. Orchard, 2 ACRES. £4,500. 
CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. strongly recommended: TRESIDDER AND | TRESIDDER & C0., 77, South Audley 
PAGE 774, (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,165) | Street, W.1. (14,865) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


saneineemiene OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE sr., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 





AY LESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 
4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient for Main Line Station to London. 
Sheltered Situation in Rural ry. For Sale. 

AN UP-TO-DATE 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, -12 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. 
Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excel* 
lent] Pasture. Hard Tennis 
Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


(16,730) 





OSBORN & MERCER. 


WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 
In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
350 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 
A Modern House of 
Character, well planned 
and up to date. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Farmery. Fine range of 
stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 


Agents : 


Inspected and highly recommended. 








Charming gardens, finely 
timbered parks, rich old 
pasture, etc. 
OSBORN 


For Sale by 
& MERCER. 
(17,267) 








BERKSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES FROM READING) 


Occupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderfy| 
views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. 


THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WOODBURY, FARLEY HILL 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVY LY 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. Fine block of Stabling 
T he Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, fi est 
and other trees. Hard Tennis Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. Rose gar °n, 
shrubberies. Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. The remainder of he 

Property is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. In all 

ABOUT 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRIC! 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : OSBORN A 'D 
MERCER, as above. (17,: 55) 


Messrs. 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


SOMERSET ‘AND WILTS BORDERS 








above sea level. Southern aspect, 
lovely rural surroundings. 
d 3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 


500 ft. panoramic views, 





Large hall an 3 bathrooms, 


first-rate domestic offices. o 


bathrooms. 
Electric light and central heating miie tank ai 
STONE-BUILT COTTAGE. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS | 5°Ptle tank drainage. 
AND GROUNDS. Also PASTURE, ete. iia 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 16'!, ACRES. PRICE £4,500 
OR NEAR OFFER 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME € COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, 


OXFORDSHIRE | 











MANOR HOUSE, BUILT OF S71 
500 ft. above sea level and in a lovely district in this 
favourite part of the country. 
Main electricity. 
Stabling for 4. 
Simple gardens and land of about 80 ACRES. 


PRICE £6,000 (lowest). 





3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 


Regent 
0911 


AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
HAMPSHIRE 





In a Favourite District 


THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


(1750) COUNTRY 











ONE, MODERNISED. Beautiful situation, south-western aspect, near bus service. 
Lodge at drive entrance. Hall (with fireplace), and 4 
sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (h. & c. in each room), 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and power. Company’s water. 
Central heating. Stabling, garage and te buildings. 
Delightful Gardens and 2 good Pasture Fields. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. 


Good water supply. 


Garage for 3. 





’ Inspected and recommended by Owner’s only Agents: Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 
Sole London : Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. James’s STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,063) Place, S.W.1. (L.R.13,432) | (L.R. 20,283) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


REGENT 2481 _ 





BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 


| hour London, pickel position, buses to Horsham. 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 

3 reception, 
2 servants’ bedrooms, 
bathrooms (fitted wash-basins). 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Company’s water. Telephone. 
Double garage. 

and paddock. 

5 ACRES 
RENT £250 p.a. 


Gardener available. 





IMMEDIATE 


POSSESSION. 
L.. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


Agents: F. W.1. 


Regent 2481. 


6 principal and 
2 tiled 


Productive 
kitchen garden, orchards, wood 


(Entrance in 





DEVON BARGAIN. 24 ACRES. £3,750. 
BETWEEN OKEHAMPTON AND CREDITON 


Extensive views over Dartmoor and Exmoor. 1 mile station and village. 
A REALLY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
OVERHAULED AND RENOVATED BY LONDON FIRM 5 YEARS AGO. 


3 reception, full-sized billiards room, maids’ sitting room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
3-CAR GARAGE. STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. PRETTY GARDENS. 
PROLIFIC ORCHARD. KITCHEN GARDEN AND PADDOCKS. 

CRES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
S a Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 





A WAR-TIME SUSSEX BARGAIN 
5 miles South of Tunbridge Wells. 

AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 

AMIDST CHARMING RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms (all with fitted wash-basins), 2 bathrooms. ““AGA’’ COOKER 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE. BEAUTIFU! 
GARDENS. HARD TENNIS COURT. ABUNDANCE FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
SMALL PADDOCK. 

%, ACRES. £2,950 FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
KF. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackvill 

Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., 


READING. Tel.: Reading 4112 





JUST IN THE MARKET 


FINE POSITION, HIGH UP, 5 MILES OF READING: 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN TUDOR 
HOUSE 
IN PARKLANDS OF NEARLY 30 ACRES. 
Oak-panelled hall, & ¢.), 
Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. CHOICE GARDEN AND PASTURE. 
Price and full particulars of the Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 


3/4 reception, 10/11 bedrooms (basins, h. 3 bathrooms. 


as above. 








Ezecutors’ Sale. CLIVES, BOXTED (near Colchester) 





Ina beautiful situation on the Essex-Suffolk border. 
ON "GRAVEL*SUBSOIL, FACING SOUTH 


I 3 Teception, 6 "principal bed al 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms al 
4 maids’ bedrooms. 

Main electricity and water. H 
water system. Telephone. Efficie 
drainage. 
Outbuildings and 2 cottages. 
GARDEN WITH DELIGHTFI! 
FEATURES and including 2 tenn 
lawns, 2 orchards, 3 paddocks. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
16 ACRES 

FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION, £6,750. 
Ea (Letting to substantial Tenan 
_ considered.) 





Iilustrated particulars from : 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165). (Ref. D2865.) 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
L 


Mayfair 6341 
ondon.’’ 


(10 lines). 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


In beautiful country between Langton and Speldhurst. About 3 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


EXCEPTIONAL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


KNOWN 


DANEMORE PARK ESTATE, SPELDHURST 


EXTENDING IN 


THE 


AS THE 


ALL 


316 ACRES 


TO ABOUT 


COMPRISING (AS LOT 1) THE WELL-APPOINTED 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
STANDING AMID A PARK AND HOME FARM OF ABOUT 
160 ACRES AND INCLUDING 9 COTTAGES. 

The Attractive Residence known as 
‘* COURTENWELL,”’’ 

WITH LAKE, GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF 6 ACREs. 
TWO EXCELLENT FARMS known as 
HAMSELL FARM AND SPEEDS FARM 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 70 ACRES AND ACRES 
RESPECTIVELY 
TWO PAIRS PICTURESQUE COTTAGES known as 
QUINTAIN COTTAGES AND FARNHAM 

COTTAGES 
VALUABLE ENCLOSURES OF WELL-TIMBERED 
ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND. 
Which JOHN D. WOOD & CO., and FOX & MANWARING, 
acting in conjunction, have been instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION in LOTS at THE ROSE AND CROWN HOTEL, 
TONBRIDGE, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, at 3 p.w. 


To conform with the Paper Control Order No, 48 
Catalogues are charged at 1/- each. 


63 


AND 








s: Messrs. PARKER, THOMAS & CO., 20/21, Lawrence Lane, London, E.C.2. Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. : 
Messrs. FOX & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent (Tel. : Edenbridge 2211) (acting in conjunction). 


Mayfair 6341): 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


29, Fleet St., 26, Dover St., 








(Central 9344) .C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.|I 
Telegrams: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 
_ = 2 ee —— ore 
SMALL MOATED MANOR 
Adjacent to favourite old-world village, 400 ft. above sea level, and under 30 miles from a 
London. a B ; . 





A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


including 


THE WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE | 


7 principal bedrooms, 5 bath rooms, 5 reception rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. GARAGE AND 
4 COTTAGES. GOOD SET OF FARMBUILDINGS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


In all about 
95 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARDENS. 


GARAGE. STABLING ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CHARMING 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


AND GROUNDS. 


Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


FAREBROTHER, 
Folio C.F. 1125 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I 
(Regent 4685) 


VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


MAPLE & Co. Loto. 








‘ERTS AND MIDDLESEX 
BORDERS 
NEAR ELSTREE. 
e of the most open and rural situations 
within the distance of London. 
FOR SALE 


4O1CE MODERN HOUSE having :— 
unge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), dining | 
\7 ft. by 14 ft.), lounge (23 ft. by 

.), 5 bedrooms, small dressing room, 
hrooms. Electric light, gas and water 
on, Central heating throughout. 
sages GARDEN % ACRE. PRICE 


| ESSEX, NEAR BRENTWOOD | 
FOR SALE 
| ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, 
| 
| 


WEST SUSSEX 
With magnificent view of the Downs. 
FOR SALE 


HARMING XVith CENTURY 
HOUSE, with CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
etc. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, 3 garages. Excellent cottage 
Lovely old-world gardens and meadowland. 
In all about 


completely REDECORATED and | 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPA- 
TION. Hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, | 
bathroom, good offices. | 
veniences. Large garage. GROUNDS of | 
1% ACRES, with good tennis court, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc. Station 
5 minutes’ walk. 


PRICE £2,650. 


Modern con- 


40 ACRES APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 





7 gents: MAPLE & Co.. LTD., as above. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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= a 
7 LLOPE & SONS 2 
a 7s 1553 (GEO RGE | RO Ol Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
(4 lines.) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 a ee 


“Est 


PROPERTIES S URGENTLY WANTED BY ACTIVE BUYERS 





ISS VR.” SMALL ESTATE, from 200 up to 1,000 FOR INVESTMENT UP TO £100,000. BLOCK of | AQ." In WEST ESSEX, SUFFOLK or HERTs, 








‘ 0/70 “Hee W.. N.W.. WELL-LET FARMS or ESTAT E OF SEVERAL GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE of 8/10 bedroon: . wi 
S.W Ades of oh gg ned 10 12 Brent oo modern | THOUSAND ACRES. Any district considered, but | Home Farm. Good buildings and bailif’s hous Ur 
conveniences. Preferably with @OOD RACEHORSE SOUTH or WEST of ENGLAND preferred.—‘L.,’’ c/o | to 300 Acres in all. First-class Arable and Pastuye, i 
STABLING. sito Agents, as above. : 
ANTED in the area between GLOUCESTER, | 2 
WORCESTER, STRATFORD-ON-AVON and | OLONEL “A.’’ BISHOPS STORTFORD AREA 
M®s: “nN. GULLDFORD, BASINGSTOKE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. MODERNISED COTSWOLD preferred, or others within 40 miles W. or N. ¢€ VALL 
WINDSOR, WENTWORTH, ete. GEORGIAN STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 9-10 bedrooms, 2-3 bath- BUT FIRST-CLASS HOUSE of 5 bedrooms, 10dern 
TYPE HOUSE, fully modernised. Large rooms. 6/7 rooms, With Farm between 200-300 Acres. Possession conveniences and 50/100 Acres of land to let off, RICE 
bedrooms and 5 Acres or more. PRICE £7,000. | not necessary until after the war. Details to _——: H.R.’ UP TO destin 
ALSO FOR NUMEROUS APPLICANTS—SMALL PROPERTIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS FROM 4/5 BEDROOMS UPWARDS IN SOUTHERN ENGLAN 
PRICES FROM £3,000. 
WILL OWNERS WISHING TO SELL PLEASE SEND PHOTO, IF POSSIBLE, AND ADDRESS PARTICULARS TO THE BUYER NAMED c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE ¢ Soc 
25, Mount Street. London, W.1. ay) 














a ie! 7 N 

= TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ ze 

(2 lines) Turloran, Audley, { ondon 
nabs _ 127, MOUNT ST., | LONDON, W.l a ya a 

SURREY- ‘SUSSEX | BORDERS BEDFORDSHIRE 
Standing high, in the lovely unspoilt country between Horsham and Haslemere. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE ‘‘ BLACK AND WHITE ”’ CHARMING XVIth CENTURY HOUSE 
XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 





In quiet village, close to bus service to Bedford (1 2 miles). 


with a wealth of exposed 





timbering throughout, standing - TO BE SOLD ‘ 
in delightful Grounds of about 5 bedrooms (lavatory basins 
in 2), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
7 ACRES rooms, large lounge, compact 
: offices. Garage. 
Wee Se eens WEALTH OF OAK 
TIMBERING. 
Ol bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
3 reception rooms, large lounge GAS AND WATER 
(with inglenook fireplace), com- 7 etn en é 
pact offices (with maids’ sitting Exceptionally attractive garden 
room). Garage for 3. Stabling with prolific orchard. 
for 2. Cottage. Area about 1 ACRE ee 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER 
a WATER. ee Ses eee FREEHOLD PRICE £3,750 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £5,250 Including Tenant’s fixtures and ‘* black-out”’ fittings. Certain carpets, curtains, ete. 
Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. r ey Sot gue gg re 


Agents: TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, as above. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 











OF SHREWSBURY Tel. : 2061 (2 lines), or 3563 after office hours. 
SHREWSBURY 3 MILES £5,250 i ain —_ vw N SHROPSHIRE A FIRST-CLASS LAND 
ee y wkestone Golf Links. 
ea ernie ey De Se it | \ COMFORTABLE SQUARE BUILT | INVESTMENT 

COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE lovely situation, near bus. 5 bed | COUNTRY HOUSE in pretty village. ste . eae 

in lovely situation. 3/4 reception, (h. & ¢.), 2 modern baths, 3 good reception Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed, bath. | Electric OR SALE. NEAR SHREWSBURY 
7 bed, bathroom. Main electricity and rooms, sun parlour. | Aga cooker. light. Central ‘heating Garage and A COMPACT ESTATE of 380 
power. Good water. Garages and stabling. | Electric light. Gravitation water. Central | cranes Old gardens and orchard ACRES. Comprising a QUEEN ANNE 
Cottage. Most lovely old garden and heating. 2 garages. Wood grounds with 2 ACRES. Possession.—CHAMBERLAINE. | HOUSE OF CHARACTER (let), 3 vé alu: 
pastureland. 15 ACRES. CHAMBERLAINE- | Stfeam. = 4 =ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE- | RrorueRs  & HARRISON. Shrewsbury | 2ble Farms, Cottages, etc. (All well let.) 
BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). a ae & HARRISON, Shrewsbury | (‘rey 2061) rita aN sie Bounded by the Severn. Total Rents 

(Tel. 2061). Claesisidicde 


| £820 p.a. Offers invited. Apply Agents: 
- | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


queevaemensen ann of IN LOVELY N. COTSWOLD Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). 


DERBY-STAFFS BORDERS 75 ACRES eee — 
LY DELIGHTFUL XVith | 
nenmmrenen cen eneee, OXON-WILTS BORDERS A CENTURY HOUSE fillot chencte VALUABLE 
with TROUT FISHING in the DOVE. Near market town. and modernised. (Near bus and station.) | FARM INVESTMENT 


xcelle ssidence (near village. stati : ‘ 3 reception roor ‘n fireplace 6 be 
— St ee a a CHARMING HOUSE, with electric bathroom. Blectric light. "Ge staal Meindl S CHESHIRE FARM FOR SALE. 
electric light and water. Capital buildings. light and bathroom (h. & ¢.). Excellent | Main water and drains. Garage 2 and * 282 ACRES. Iet at £610 pa 


buildings (30 cow ties). Rich pasture. buildings Tian . 1 . Excellent 
£4,250 FREEHOLD. a7 ie hl otdes. iain aaa nuildings. Nice grounds. 2% PRICE £12,900 FREEHOLD. Excellen 


_ 'E- 2RS (field rented extra). £4,500. Possession. house, land and buildings. 3 cottages 
Apply ee gai FREEHOLD.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS | Apply at once to Agents—CHAMBERLAINE. | Apply—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS AND 
: my . AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). | HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). 








CUMBERLAND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


2 EASE. 
TARN LODGE, A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ase aertematten seat Gnas ennai: 
(304 ACRES) 


RESIDENCE ON THE BOUGHTON ESTATE 


Situated on the outskirts of the village of Geddington, 4 miles from Kettering (London 
Main Line, L.M.S. Railway), close to the Duke of Buccleuch’s park at Boughton :Jouse 


In a delightful countryside, reputedly a Safe Area. About 8 miles East of Carlisle. 


Charming medium-sized 
RESIDENCE. in excellent BUILT OF STONE WITH SLATED ROOF. 
condition, with VACANT : 
POSSESSION. The House contains od 
and dressing roo! 4 
FARM with first-class servants’ rooms, 3 h- 
House and Buildings. rooms, —w.c.8, peti 2d 
dining hall and < ig 
7 ge 8 
SMALLHOLDING AND ot uttohem?” chee 
WOODLANDS. rooms and_ the § 2 
domestic offices. Mui 
GOOD DUCK AND = ae Own rave 
T = wi electric pum; auc 
poeta een water softener. ( -ntral 





heating. Drainage to eptic 
tank. Garages. 08e 
boxes. Walled-in k chen 
garden with green! .18¢s. 


Gardener’s cottage. Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
Further particulars from the ESTATE OFFICE, WEEKLEY, KETTE 'NQ- . 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, unless previously sold privately, at CARLISLE, 
on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1942. 


Full particulars from the Solicitors: Messrs. SauL & LIGHTFOOT, 21, Castle Street, 
Carlisle; the Agents, Messrs. Jos. M. RICHARDSON & SON, 1, Cecil Street, Carlisle; or 


HARRISON & HETHERINGTON, Ltd., Auctioneers, Carlisle. 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


1942 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 





cs, London’’ Offices 
-ING AND WITH DIRECT ACCESS TO | - 
is OTE PARK GOLF COURSE c.4 | NEW FOREST —_ WOKING By/c.3 


PSOM : SURREY 





UILT MODERN RESIDENCE | 
\ FAULTLESS ORDER | 
THE R.A.C. COUNTY CLUB) | 


reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
iids’ sitting room, excellent offices. 


pl and power, ete. Central heating throughout. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
EA N GARDEN, ADJOINING 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


SPINNEY. 


REEHOLD FOR SALE 


th d recommended by: Harrops LTpD., 62/64, 
Br oad, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 





Vern choice situation, aray from Coast, ete. 1 mile Station. 
Rural surroundings. 


Quiet situation, Station under a mile. Waterloo 35 minutes. 


Golf courses. 





‘*L-SHAPED ’’ THATCHED 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception, entrance hall, 4 bedrooms (2 with lavatory 
basins, h. & ¢.); bathroom with shower, w.c., good cffices. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. Co.’s water. Electric light 
and power. Central heating. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, lawns, 
kitchen garden, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


apple orchard, 


£2,750 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








WEYBRIDGE AND CHOBHAM 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
large lounge hall, usual offices. 


Radiators. Electric light and power. Co.’s water. Main 
drainage. Garage. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 2 ACRES, 
INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN AND SMALL PADDOCK. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,600 


Enthusiastically recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
HARRODS LTp., West Byfleet, Surrey, and 62/64, Brompton 
Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


By/c.3 


In a favourite residential district convenient for Station and bus services, and about 45 minutes from Town. 





HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


with 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. 
Central heating. Garage. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
WITH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 





BUCKS 


| 
A PERIOD HOUSE ON AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE GREEN | 
| 
| 


10 minutes Station. 45 minutes London. | 





LOVELY RED-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating. Garage. 


CHARACTERISTIC GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION, JUNE, 1943. 


*KRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. 


(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 





2 





Extn. 807.) 


“¢,2 


ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING THE GROUNDS 
AND PLAYING FIELDS of ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


VICTORIA 25 MINUTES 


ELECTRIC TRAINS. 





| MODERN EASILY WORKED HOUSE 


Standing high, with delightful views to Epsom Downs. 


All main services. 


| DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, TENNIS 


All main services. 


| 3 reception, sun lounge (2t ft. by 18 ft., with Vita glass), 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 


maids’ sitting room. 

Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
LAWN, KITCHEN 
GARDEN AND COPPICE. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,750 


Inspected and strongly recommended by : HARRODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Rd., S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : i, i, SOUTHAMPTON : 
a F OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1, 
ERNEST FOX. F-S.1, FAL, T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 
E. STODDART FOX, P-AS.L., 4 FAL LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


LL —_ BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L-P.A. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situate dt well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE ; BE acs inca tachi hata eae . yt ‘ie hts . " . 4 EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
COMPACT a Pk. \ “ * (suitable for a gentleman’s resi ence, 
sateen. RESIDENCE . ‘ oe containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 


basins, 2 sitting rooms. Nun erous 








ee 





Built in the Manor House style and outhouses. 2 garages. Main vater 
enjoying fine woodland views. ulemadiins 
9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- . ~ ie — Sateen 
rooms, drawing room (27 ft. by 16 ft., . y a ose ant . § sige for 3 cars. Hassh. uses, 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled). i he! “tee , ‘ , Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
dining room (18 ft. by 15 ft.), morning ~tcig : a ; : . . > sed Sctiiaan’-ey ae 
nanan te i. ba S61. with oak bean <, a. a Grounds. Productive kitchen g: den, 
and partly oak panelled). . 
Servants’ Hall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 
MAIN WATER, 2 a. 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. pee ax \ 37 ACRES 
CENTRAL HEATING. at 1 ese eener E | si 
(Independent boiler.) $ : , ern BARGAIN PRICE £6, 


Particulars can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST SUSSEX ON THE FRINGE OF 
Within easy walking distance of the sea and only a quarter | THE NEW FOREST 
il iaaaictie ae Fan Bony “pect roa anchorage and Occupying a delightful situation with magnificent views over 2 miles from a Market Town. 14 miles from Bournen uth, 
‘ 4 the Downs and Weald of Sussex. Only 45 miles from | 
London. 


oak copse, good pastureland, h- ther 
land. The whole extending to a: area 
of about 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


——— COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN , ‘ ea Built for present Owners’ requirements and possessions. 
j All modern conveniences and comforts. 

GABLED RESIDENCE ~ 4 i! 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, large lounge 

hall, excellent. offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and boilers. Main 

: : electricity, gas and water. Garage. Stabling. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. LARGE GARAGE. GOOD ‘ os Fl me — . Exceptionally well laid out gardens with tennis and other 
a. = GARDEN. : — -= ' lawns, orchard, productive kitchen garden. In all about 


PRICE £1,975 FREEHOLD PARTICULARLY CHARMING 3 ACRES PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


4 For orders to view apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 
For appointment to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old COUNTRY RESIDENCE Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Christchurch Road, Bourne antenee 


Containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge-dining room 
and good breakfast room, kitchen. 


FITTED WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIEWCES 
SUSSEX AND COMFORTS. SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
Commanding beautiful views. Within a short distance of the 
2 miles from East Grinstead. 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells, 6 bed and dressing rooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 servants Coast and the delightful New Forest. 
wertookt » heauti shdown Forest with ; views. rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Overlooking the beautiful Ashdown Forest with glorious views compact well-fitted domestic offices. A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A 


CENTRAL HEATING COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE CONVENIENTLY - — is AND WATER. iin ready for immediate occupation. 
9 be 3. 2 be ‘ pti 8, @) 
PLANNED SMALL RESIDENCE — | c,npevues corzacs. canace, sraptixo, | 2 Dslfooms 2 bathrooms, 9 reception rooms, excelent 
sia GREENHOUSES AND FRAMES. Al : 
Containing: 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, at. 
kitchen. DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
GARAGE, COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY, WATER Tags es semen cae tees price gg 
. . 5 . : = THE W LE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT deaths . < Gre snnis courts avilion, 
AND DRAINAGE. GOOD GARDEN. _ _ a lawns, productive kitchen garden, large paddock. The 
54% ACRES whole extending to an area of about 


5 ACRES 
For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox \ 
AND Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton For full particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
5 pom , 5 P ‘ Bournemouth. 


Companies’ gas, water and electric light. 


PRICE £1,950 FREEHOLD 





Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 

















EAST SUSSEX 


Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all directions. 4 miles from Hailsham. 


AN OUTSTANDING 7 bedrooms 

+ — eee rome ge ve 4 

= : . lounge (19 ft. by 17 ft. 6ins.), dininz 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD ‘ = 4 room (16 ft. Cine. tr 16 ft. 6ins 

SUSSEX RESIDENCE } es : study. kitchen with ‘Aga’ cook: 


good domestic offices. 


, dressing room, 2 expe! 


j ‘ Companies’ electric light and pow 
CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY j 4 Modern septic tank drainage. 


Central heating. 
MODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 


BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT, _ : 7” 
az ee TASTEFULLY LAIDOUTGARDEN 

a a ee : Oo: : ae INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL AN 
MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING . > i , : TENNIS LAWNS, FLOWER BED 
vein: detainee in et. a aay > |  ROCKERIES, VEGETABLE GaAl 
THE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS. : a ih son oe 
WHOLE COVERING AN AREA 0 

ABOUT 


2 ACRES 


2 Garages. Greenhouses. 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN 
THE DISTRICT. . scdiimel i PRICE £5,000 
ihe, FREEHOLD 


For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
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Under the tiles, on the shed, beneath the lino 





When roofing reconstruction or repairs are necessary, make sure that 
Pluvex Roof Felt is laid under the slates or tiles. It makes the house 
warm and cosy, keeps out dust and draughts, protects ceilings from 
damage. A Pluvex-lined roof means less expense for fuel . . . an addi- 
tional permanent saving. Pluvex is excellent for quick repairs to your 
roof if damaged by blast, and is ideal for blackout screening. 


Barns, stables, garages—for these PLUVEX provides complete roof 
protection against inclement weather. Lasts for years. Any handyman 
can lay it. No painting. No tarring. No attention whatever. 


Always have PLUVEX laid under the lino. PLUVEX not only makes 
the floor warm and comfortable to the tread but prevents rotting of 
the floor coverings by dampness. That applies also to the bathroom 
and passages, stone, concrete or tile floors, and wherever damp occurs. 


Kennels, hen houses, tool sheds, battery houses, pig sties 
And f or THESE lean-to’s, temporary window repairs. , 


PLUVEX 


ROOF FELT: 


FROM ALL BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND IRONMONGERS 


)'HE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 144 MEADOW MILLS e¢ STONEHOUSE e GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





























- - 
L P 
A U THE 
N B 
D L ALLIS-CHALMERS 
R - MODEL 
4 \ U7] 
WwW 
3 O 
. R 
M 
A : ON STEEL WHEELS 
z 
I E T gives rear wheel centres from 53” to 74” in steps of 3” making it especially 
Oo suitable for all row-crop cultivations. With toolbar frame, beneath the 
t tractor and fitted with ridging bodies it is capable of drawing out and 
N . c splitting potato rows, and the same toolbar frame can be fitted with grubbing 
ie 55 tines or hoe blades. You will enjoy driving this most modern of all tractors. It 
Just play toa Bray Angledozer ! is streamlined and has everything to make it complete for every kind of job: 
- self-starter, electric lights for night work, hydraulic lift for implements, easy 
Angledozers & Bulldozers for all Track-laying Tractors steering, three forward speeds, a gear for every 
i purpose, and many other advantages. It represents I 
a W. E. BRAY & co., ISLEWORTH, Middx. farm mechanization at its best. y So me 











TELEPHONE 



























2730! (20 LINES) 


TS 


ANKEN [7 


Head Office LEEDS 


Owing to the rubber shortage ali wheel 
type tractors will be available with steel 
type wheels only, until further notice. 


Sole Agents for Gt. — 
Britain for Allis- 
Chalmers Industrial 

7 A 


Tractors and Dirt- 
- es oe 1 
moving Equipment: ‘2 oe © 8. 


eereeteam ABBEYDORE - HEREFORDSHIRE 


vern. ‘Phone 1582. 


‘2 oe Be 





£Also at Totton, Southampton ’phone 81461 and 81462, and at Burton-on-Trent 
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ss... and she lived happily ever after” 


The story is ended, but the a handsome Prince for a 
brilliance of Cinderella’s good husband, but we can and 
fortune is still reflected in WILL give her a chance in 
this little girl’s eyes. She is life if you will be a Fairy 
a ‘“‘Cinderella’’ too. She has Godmother. We will feed 
no home, no one of her own her, clothe her, and love and 
to look after and love her. educate her. 

But she dreams of a happy 

future just like the original Won’t you, too, help her and 
Cinderella. We cannot give our other 6,200 children to 
her a coach and herses, or ‘live happily ever after ’’? 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by 
the Secretary, W. R.. Vaughan, O.B.E., WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Evacuation H’qrs, JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX 











> MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


& i = V1. 
_poinls 
QUALITY AND FOOD VALUE 


are now more important than eve; 
* 


Therefore ask for 


McVITIE & PRICE 


High - Class 


BISCUITS 


4 POINTS 2 POINTS 


1Ilb. SWEET Biscuits 1lb. PLAIN Biscuits 
Maximum Nutrition Value Maximum Nutrition Value 
for “ Sweet-tooth.” for “‘ Unsweetened.” 


Suptlied only through Retail Shops and Stores 
McVITIE&PRICE, Ltd., Edinburgh, London, Manchester. 











Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 


Unsurpassed in quality 

although restricted in 

distribution by scarcity of 
old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 




















Pa . 26 coupons q ; 
yrs tallorP 


Nave tt cutin 


Sp ortex 


HM last as (ong as mine 





THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


ABY SIZE 6d. 
. OF ATTLEBOROUGH 


Made by CAYMER'S 
















































































we 
&> 


—_ 





Saving coal... 
Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial concerns 
lron Fireman Automatic Coal Stokers are 
giving their efficient service and at the same 
lime saving valuable coal and labour. We are | 
concentrating on the industrial sizes and the 


supply of the popular domestic 








models is restricted. 
These will however, be in 
full supply as soon as 


circumstances permit. 








“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


2 e , e 
Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 
London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd. 














For Country House 
Lighting * 


For particulars write to: 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
W.CH.4 














COLT HOUSES 


The illustration shows one of our . 
small utility buildings. We still § 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
ale to quote for farm buildings, 
s ios, and other work necessary 
t: aid the war effort. May we lh 
id you further particulars ? . 


W.B. COLT vous cour 


ETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 
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INCREASE THE YIELDS 


OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


make 


YOUR 


war atm 


MORE 


winter milk 


Turn to winter dairying. It means more milk in the 
year — more milk when most needed—more milk 
when it pays you best. It fits in with ploughing up. 





* Plan your calving 


Arrange for more autumn and winter calvings. Bull 
your heifers in November and December. 


* Plan for winter feeding 


Plan your autumn and spring croppings to make sure 
of enough feeding stuffs for your autumn and winter 
calvers. Ask your War Agricultural Executive Committee 
for advice. Silage will be your winter sheet anchor. 


* Sell ali the milk you can 


Market every possible gallon. Save milk on calf rearing. 
Use National Calf Starter. 15 to 20 gallons saved per 
calf means coupons for 67 or 84 lb. extra feeding 
stuffs —- much more than the Calf Starter you’d use. 





To waste binder twine is now an 
offence. What you have must be 
used over and over again. Cut near 
knot at threshing. Detail a man to 
collect lengths. Keep them earefully. 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
ORES SEES AEN NS TR 
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en charm and faultless design give a lasting beauty to these gems of 


the craftsman’s art. Harrods Galleries are a delight to the Connoisseur— 
here he will find not only exquisite period pieces, but faithful reproductions, 


as well as a wonderful selection of furniture to meet the present-day needs. 


FLARRODS GALLERIF¢ 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 





SOUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCII. No. 2388 OCTOBER 23, 1942 


: 


Harlip 


MRS. MICHAEL STRATTON 


Mrs. Stratton is the wife of Captain Michael Stratton and daughter of the late Lieutenant George Brooke, 
Irish Guards, killed in action in 1914, and of Mrs. Brooke, only child of the late Lord Arthur Hill and 
of Lady Arthur Hill 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : sii , 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, © "sy Sing 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountrRY LiFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM 


T the back of all the discussion of 
planning, of land utilisation, of agri- 


cultural renascence, of post-war build- 

ing and public services—matters which 

many people are talking and thinking about in 

their spare time—is an uneasy feeling that our 

pre-war system of local government will have 

to be radically overhauled if reconstruction 

problems are to be satisfactorily solved. The 

Scott Report makes no bones about stating 

that, as planning units, our local authorities 

are, for the most part, much too small, and the 

whole history of planning legislation and 

achievement—or the lack of it—has shown how 
unsuitable for such purposes almost all of our 

rural councils and many of our urban councils 

really are. The charges brought against them 
extend far outside the realm of planning, 
however, and amount, on the whole, to an 
accusation that their machinery is inefficient 
and their constitution by no means as demo- 
cratic as is generally pretended. So far as the 
‘‘democratic’’ question is concerned, it is 
obvious that lack of public interest in local 
government elections has led in the past to 
many unsuitable and ill-qualified members of 
the public’s being elected to the control of local 
affairs. The situation is even worse during the 
war, when, as the result of party truces and 
war-time exigencies, elections are in practice 
never held. The result of years of local mis- 
representation, according to the critics, is that 
the authorities, so called, where they are not 
actively controlled by those who have private 
axes to grind, are completely in the hands of 
their officials and employees. As Dr. John 
Murray said last week, speaking of educational 
administration, ‘under two forms of democracy 
the country is gravitating to bureaucracy 

rule of the style, for instance, of Germany. 
These considerations add to the interest of 

the suggestions made by Lord Kennet, himself 
a former Minister of Health responsible for 
local government administration, that improve- 
ment might be made by the reshaping of local 
government areas. His contention is that there 
are too many local authorities, and that, as 
far as possible, there should be only one local 
authority for each area. The best organ of local 
government would be a single authority with 
general powers within its area, for our social 
services are inter-related and should not be 
separated. There is obviously much room for 
discussion of the size and scope of the authority 
to be aimed at. Lord Kennet suggests that the 
area of most of our reconstituted authorities 
would include a fair-sized town, but he strongly 
urges that the area should not be entirely urban 
but should include both urban and rural lands. 


” 
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WHEN ENGLISHMEN BUILD 


SPOON, the Norman church at Kilpeck, 
the great tithe barn at Coxwell, a Georgian 
square, and a selection of by-pass architecture 
are chosen for close-up photography in an 
exhibition that is to tour Army and factory 
canteens under the title The Englishman Builds. 
Arranged by C.E.M.A., the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs, and the British Institute of 
Adult Education, it aims at showing that archi- 
tecture, and the things we use, do not just happen 
but are direct expressions of the way we live. 
Their begetters were convinced that they were 
putting up as good a job as they knew how; 
consequently it remains good to look on even 
though the social and technical background has 
changed. The exhibition applies the same 
premise to the future, by the same visual means 
asking questions and suggesting answers which, 
in different ways, are faced in Sir George Burt’s 
article in this issue and by the Royal Academy 
Committee’s plans for the new London. This 
is valuable service. Already there is ample proof 
that the plans and drawings of the new London 
are giving food for constructive thought. The 
buildings that will give shape to the new streets 
and squares must, if they are to satisfy, express 
the way we live in this century, but not, it will 
be piously hoped, reflect the mertality shown 
in by-pass house and garage building of the 
“between wars’’ epoch. Incidentally one of the 
best criticisms of the R.A. London plan is that 
a raised (or sunk) ring road runs the risk of 
enclosing the inner from the outer areas as 
rigidly as a city wall. It will be for architects 
to devise how this problem is to be overcome. 
The full Report of the Committee, illustrated 
with many plans and drawings, will be pub- 
lished by CounTRY LIFE next week. 


BOMBER’S MOON 


7 OU who on earth in safety dwell 
7 Know not the thrill—feel not the spell 
That Mars casts on the men who fly 
By night across a trackless sky. 


You have not seen the purple pall 

Shot by a myriad stars that all 

Blink as though they were wakened by 
The roar of engines in the sky; 

You have not seen the moon’s pale glow 
Full mirrored in the sea below, 

A glow that may be soft and light, 

Or sometimes hard and cold and white; 


Nor yet looked down that silver track 
And seen a coast-line winding back, 
As on your metal monster flies 
Flaming exhausts like glaring eyes. 


Flies on ! its destiny controlled 
By men who, for a time, must hold 
The power of gods to take away 
A thousand lives before the day. 

* * * 


You have not heard a calm voice say, 
“Bombs gone, old son! Take it away !” 
No hate or passion in its tone 

Just—‘‘ Duty done,”’ and that alone. 


iH. Dp. 
THE SOLDIER IN THE HOUSE 


OBODY expects to be able to apply 
Coventry Patmore’s title to our ‘‘armed 

forces in occupation of billets.’’ Soldiers are 
not angels, though airmen may have wings. On 
the other hand it was a little refreshing to find 
Mr. Lipson, once a house-master at Cheltenham, 
bearing witness in a recent debate in the House 
of Commons that the 150 ‘‘troops’’ who had 
lived under his own roof-tree ‘‘compared favour- 
ably in their conduct as members of the Army 
with the public school boys who were members 
of my house.’”’ Lhe comparison may of course 
be double-edged, for schoolboys are notoriously 
destructive, though they undoubtedly respect 
tradition and, in the presence of their house- 
master, are generally amenable to discipline. 
The chief complaint made during the debate was 
of lack of discipline in occupying troops and 
the sort of ignorance that leads to wanton 
damage. The War Office reply was that steps 
in the way of more careful and frequent inspec- 
tion of premises were being taken and that 
emphasis was being laid in Army Council 
Instructions on the sacredness of private pro- 
perty. Suggestions were made from several 
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quarters that wanton damage should be a first 
charge on the regimental funds of the unit 
concerned before it falls on the tax- payer—, 
proposal obviously impossible under the ‘% 
as it stands. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


VER since the war began there has beg : 


much discussion 
public schools. 
that opportunities of going to them ougit ; 
be given to clever boys whose parents in norma) 
circumstances could not possibly a ‘ford }, 
Such abstract talk has now for the fi-st tin 
been translated into concrete action. T iis tery 
there have gone to Bryanston 26 bos fron 
elementary or central senior schools. 
fees will come from a fund subscril 
great public spirit by old boys and 
sufficient to keep that number of boy 
school for seven years. Thus the pri cess oj 
infiltration, to use a fashionable we d, h 
begun, and it will be intensely intere ting ; 
we can presently be told the results Bors 
are imitative creatures, quick at al sorbing 
traditions and ways of thought. It is a sgaj 
prophecy that the newcomers will becoi ie ver 
loyal Bryanstonians; perhaps some of thm may 


of the future of th 


Their 
d with 
arents 
at the 


even be ‘‘plus royaliste que le roi.’’ “here \; 
one point worth making. Those little acq :ainted 
with public schools think and say th: t boy 
who come to school on rather differen terns 
from the rest are looked down on b» their 
fellows. We believe this to be a fiction orn oj 
ignorance and that not only will the 26 be 


judged entirely on their own merits, bit that 
the way, inevitably rather strange at first 
will be made pleasant and easy for them. 


CUTTING OUT CONVENTIONS 


EW people engaged in any sort of business 
involving correspondence who visited the 
‘Paper in Battledress’’ Exhibition at the Savoy 
Hotel can have come away without adding to 
their stock of ideas for saving paper. The 
already well-known saving devices, envelopes 
from reclaimed paper, standardised chequ 
forms, duodecimo notepaper and so on, wer 
there in full force, like a squad of little Davids 
outwitting armies of Goliaths. Not only sta. 
tionery but‘ forms’’ can be ruthlessly dealt with 
and civilisation will hardly be imperilled by the 
use of war-size paper carrying the curt, but still 
polite, intimation ‘“‘Initial and terminal con- 
ventions omitted. Please accept as if included.’ 
An excellent suggestion is made for employing 
the talents of any member of an office stati 
who has sharp eyes and an ingenious fancy, 
But no plan for saving, however simple 01 
however ingenious, can be made to work with 
the greatest effect unless every individual 
concerned is an inspired co-operator. 


DONKEYS 


ARIOUS crops formerly esteemed but 
latterly neglected in England have come 

back because of the war: rye, flax and hone\ 
are examples. And now a news item—that a 
“‘parcel’”’ of 100 donkeys received from [ire 
were sold in Lincolnshire for an average ol 
six guineas each instead of the peace-time figure 
of three guineas—suggests that donkeys may be 
coming back too. For more than 30 years 
their numbers have been rapidly declining, and 
it seemed likely that Neddy might soon be found 
only in zoos. (Very few donkeys, by the way, 
are bred in England, and probably 19 out ol 
every 20 in this island are of Irish ori”. 
But one of the great virtues of donkey 1s 


especially valuable in war-time—their wil!i’ 5- 
ness to work on a diet on which ponies wd 
starve. Further, donkeys are easily tethere | 0 
bits of common land or roadside verges. Sir T 
considerations apply to goats, except that r 
forte is milk production rather than work. t 


goats have been used for draught pur} 
even as donkeys have been kept for nk! 
Goats, like donkeys, were more numerous il) ‘he 
past, but between 1770 and 1870 they all >ut 
vanished from many parts of the country. * W 
goats are ‘“‘in short supply,’’ and one has s. “1, 
on a southern common, a tethered goat wea 
a label with the legend ‘This goat is not oF 
sale’’—the owner’s patience with enquiries fr ™ 
passers-by having worn thin. 


In particular, it has been sai 
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By 


jor C. 8S. JARVIS 


upon a time there were two farmers 

ng about seventy acres each, both 

g their best after twenty-one years 

»vernment neglect, and each main- 
ini il tractor for ploughing and other 
ld ie farmer was a most conscientious 
d --minded man, over-awed by the 
ije super-intelligence of officialdom, 
d\ ill him the Good Farmer; but the 
1ore like you and me, with the 
tical outlook towards life and its 
ind we will therefore call him the 
ner. 


1e1 
lin 
aki 
ick 

( the Good Farmer’s tractor broke 
ant part of its internal economy, 
iths elapsed before repairs could be 
during this period the tractor could 
e Good Farmer found himself with 
pons for petrol umexpended. He 
1e regulations concerning this state 
nd discovered that he should send 
coupons back to the Petroleum 
: cancellation. This he did, and with 
ons he sent a letter explaining exactly 
situation had occurred. 
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lectr 
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* * 
* 


I’ l°\W weeks later the tractor of the Wicked 
v l‘armer broke the same part, and his 
machine also was out of action for two months. 
lhe Wicked Farmer read the instructions about 
unused petrol coupons, laughed cynically and, 
saying ‘“You won’t have me for a mug,”’ put 
them on the fire. 


Now in stories like these one should end 
up on a happy and correct note proving the 
triumph of right over wrong, the reward of the 
Good Farmer and the discomfiture of the 
Wicked Farmer, but I find it difficult to do 
this. Ever since the Good Farmer returned his 
unused coupons he has been treated as an 
embryo malefactor; he has been visited by 
officials who make pertinent and impertinent 
enquiries, and he has never yet been able to 
obtain the same allowance of petrol as before; 
but the Wicked Farmer gets his allowance as 
usual without any comment. 


| feel sure there must be a moral somewhere 
in this story which proves the rightness of the 
right and the wrongness of the wrong, but so 
lar it has eluded me. 
* * 
* 
UDGING from the Correspondence columns 
of Country LiFE a goodly proportion of 
its readers are members of what might be 
termed “the Great Retired,’ and are ex-officers 
of the Navy, Army or Air Force. As I 
belong to this category it is a class for which 
[have the very greatest respect and admiration, 
bu [ realise now that this attitude of venera- 
tic L is confined solely to our own circle, for 
ov tside it we are regarded as being “not nice 
t know,’’ and our word and guarantee is not 
“orth the paper upon which it is written. This 
@. any rate is the attitude of the Ministry of 
iculture and of various other Government 
vartments and so, to use Americanese, “‘ we 
’ where we get off.’’ 


(he neighbouring farmer came to my house 
ther night with various official documents 
me to sign certifying the correctness of his 
‘ten statements and bearing testimony to 
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F. R. Winstone 


EVENING LIGHT ON THE GREY STONE HOUSES OF CHIPPING CAMPDEN ; 


SEEN 


the worth of his character generally. I looked 
up the list of people with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to sign a certificate of this description and 
found they were: ‘Doctor, Minister of Re- 
ligion, Solicitor, Bank Manager, Master of 
Elementary or Secondary School, Police (not 
below rank of Sergeant), Surveyor, Justice of 
the Peace, and Clerk or Member of Local 
Authority,’’ but serving or retired officers of 
His Majesty’s Sea, Land and Air Forces are 
excluded from this generous list of trustworthy 
“high-ups’’ and may therefore regard them- 
selves as belonging to the untouchables. 


I cannot think what we have been doing 
in the past to earn this slur. As a general rule 
we are clean about the house, and we do not 
figure in the police courts to any marked extent, 
as the most serious crimes we commit are 
parking our cars on the right-hand side of the 
road on Wednesday instead of Thursday, 
keeping three dogs with two licences, and 
failing to keep our hedges trimmed. However, 
there is no doubt that as a class we command 
no respect, for the Ministry of Agriculture 
cannot be wrong, and next time I meet one of 
its officials I shall put dust upon my head and 
rend my garments. 

* * 
* 

N a recent debate in the House of Commons 
on the fuel question a Member called atten- 
tion to the enormous quantity of firewood lying 
in the forests all over the country owing to 
timber felling, and suggested that some attempt 
should be made to collect it. There is no doubt 


FROM THE 


MARKET HALL 


that there is sufficient waste timber in Great 
Britain at the present time to provide every 
household with a good fire during the winter, but 
timber in the woods and timber in the backyard 
are two very different propositions. In many 
parts of the country one might buy oak branches 
and tops in the rough and on the spot at 2s. 6d. 
a ton—or even obtain it free in return for 
clearing up; but by the time that wood has 
been cut up, transported and stacked its cost 
has increased to £2, ‘“‘IF, repeat IF,’’ as we say 
in the Home Guard, one can obtain the labour 
and transport. 


In my Notes recently I stated that the 
greatest drawback to peat was the fact that 
nine-tenths of the turf bogs in Ireland were in 
inaccessible spots where wheeled transport was 
out of the question, and every turf had to be 
shifted in donkey-panniers or on the human 
back. I recall once driving a car in the centre 
of Ireland on a main road, which ran right 
across the middle of an enormous bog, and one 
felt—I am not certain if it was imagination— 
that the whole road swayed with the passage 
of the car. Here the very fullest use of the 
exceptional situation was being made, and for 
miles in every direction one could see the small 
open piles of turves drying in the wind and sun, 
and the big lofty stacks of seasoned peat 
awaiting transport. For every bog so conveni- 
ently situated there are dozens where no tracks 
exist, and therefore peat, far from being the 
cheapest fuel, is one of the most expensive. 


The Ministry of Agriculture of Northern 
Ireland are alive to this transport difficulty, 
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judging from an advertisement in the Armagh 
Guardian which runs as follows: 


The Ministry of Agriculture is prepared 
in certain cases to give grants in aid up to 
75 per cent. of the approved labour costs for 
the making of roads into bogs. 


It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
inhabitants of Northern Ireland, misled by the 
preposition, do not jump to a wrong conclusion 
over the offer, and start doing something about 
it. If the Government of Northern Ireland 
really require this transformation I can give 
them the names of some most reliable con- 
tractors, who have had considerable experience 
of the work and who, by the employment of 


OT long ago bombs were said to have 
fallen in Essex between cedars 
mentioned in the Domesday Book. 
Many countrymen who heard this 

must have smiled twice, first at the repetition 
of the error that there are still alive trees which 
are mentioned individually in the Domesday 
Book, and second, at the suggestion that 
Norman England knew anything of cedars. 
Biblical references to the cedar of Lebanon 
as the greatest of all trees doubtless account for 
Shakespeare’s allusions to a species which he 
is most unlikely ever to have seen. Precisely 
when the first cedar came to Britain no one 
knows, but the year 1646 is sometimes given. 
More cautious authorities suggest 1670-80; Sir 
Hans Sloane mentions a cedar planted in 1685 
in the Chelsea Physic Garden. In Britain the 
cedar grows more quickly and is shorter-lived 
(250 years may well prove to be nearly the 
maximum) than in the drier climate of Asia 
Minor. That familiar and less noble relation of 
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PLANE TREES IN A LONDON PARK. 
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lorries loaded with wet gravel, will guarantee 
to turn a metalled highway into a snipe bog in 
seven days. For the matter of that, however, 
why pay for the work? The Royal Tank 
Regiment will do it for nothing. 

* * 


‘s 
AM one of those half-educated people, who 
think in split infinitives and talk in split 

infinitives, with the natural result that I write 

in split infinitives and have to hunt them around 
through my MSS. later and exterminate them; 
but like rats, rabbits and other vermin there 
are always a few who escape. The only consola- 
tion I obtain is that I notice the offending 
arrangement of the adverb in the leaders of 
many newspapers and in Foreign Office pro- 


THE HISTORY OF OUR TREES 


By J. D. U. WARD 


the cedar, the deodar, seeds of which were first 
brought from the Western Himalayas in 1831, 
tends to die even within the century. 

The name ‘‘cedar’”’ is much abused. We 
speak of cedarwood pencils—whose fragrance 
comes from no cedar, but from a juniper, 
Juniperus virginiana—and the name _ red 
cedar is current for another useful American 
tree, the cypress which is variously classified as 
ThuyaLobbit, gigantea or plicata. First brought to 
England in 1853, some specimens found the soil 
and climate so much to their liking that they 
attained the height of 100ft. within 60 years. 

Against the great names of Lobb and 
Veitch, connected with the early history of the 
so-called red cedar, must stand the bad marks 
of a hundred thousand monkey-puzzles scat- 
tered through the land. True, Archibald 
Menzies, visiting Chile in 1795 with Captain 
Vancouver, planted a few araucaria nuts on 
board ship and thus brought home the first six 
live seedlings, but it was not until 1844, when 


>, 


R. St. B. Baker 


THIS SPECIES WAS PROBABLY 


BROUGHT TO ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 





ductions compiled by brilliant scholars; while jp 
many novels by well-known authors they arp 
as thick as blackberries in September. In fag 
it is quite obvious that quite a number of people 
like their infinitives split on the principle that 
a whisky mixed with soda tastes better than a 
straight whisky followed by a “‘ chaser,”’ though 
here our American allies do not agree with ys. 

The only cure for the split-infinitive dic. 
order that I know is to always have Fowler's 
Modern English Usage by one’s bedside 
and every morning read the moving Pages 
devoted to the subject, which are written jp 
such a humane and forgiving manne- that 
one feels one is not altogether beyond t! ¢ pale 
if one has the habit. 


William Lobb was collecting for Veitc! that 
any large quantities of this unspeakable Chile 
pine, this outdoor aspidistra, were brou ht to 
darken the windows of England’s villas. 

But beauty is proverbially in the eye >f the 
beholder. Nearly everyone now recogni: 's the 
pristine loveliness of larch; yet it was Eng and’s 
greatest poet of nature who wrote a co inter- 
blast to larch. Among his objections he cited 
that same rathe awakening which we yatch 
for and enjoy, and then he mourned tha: “its 
green is so peculiar and vivid, that finding 
nothing to harmonise with it wherever it comes 
forth, a disagreeable speck is produced,” 
Fortunately few people cared for Wordsworth’s 
views in this matter. 

Larch had been introduced into Southern 
England early in the seventeenth century 
(possibly by Parkinson in 1629), and Evelyn 
approved specimens which he saw growing 
near Chelmsford. Not for another century, 
however, was the species widely sown. The 
chief credit must go to James, second Duke of 
Atholl, who planted seedling trees from the 
Tyrol. The tale runs that his first specimens, 
obtained between 1727 and 1738, were kept in 
a hothouse, where they fared so ill that they 
were thrown out on the rubbish heap, whereupon 
they promptly rose to triumph. The Duke is 
said subsequently to have planted many 
thousands of larch trees—whence his nickname 
of the Planter. 

We had the spruce from the Continent a 
century or more before the first larch : Turner 
mentions it in 1548 in his Names of Plants and 
Gerard and Parkinson both illustrate spruce 
trees. Probably the silver fir also preceded the 
larch, or it may have come about the same 
time. But the larch’s chief superseder, as a 
favourite with planters of conifers, is the 
Douglas fir, a specimen of which has already 
attained to a height of 175ft. in less than 100 
years. The first were sent from their native 
North America (where in 1895 an extraordinary 
specimen 417ft. tall was felled) by David 
Douglas in 1827. 

Douglas firs are still planted in tens of 
thousands, but who now cares for the tree 
which William Cobbett announced, four years 
before the Douglas’s arrival, would reduce 
every other species in Britain, even oak, to 
secondary importance? In England the false 
acacia or locust tree (both bad names) does not 
find the same ample ration of sun as in its 
native America: relatively few specimens 
achieve even the span allotted for human 
But Cobbett did not know this: with typi 
immoderate enthusiasm he raised a million s 
lings, yet, so successful was his propaganda 
the orders he received impelled him to fall | 
on the nurserymen: ‘“‘fortunate did the aj 
cant consider himself who could purchase 
high price from Mr. Cobbett the very same lo 
trees that, under the name of Robinia ps 
acacia, were standing unasked for in he 
nurseries.”’ 

The name Robinia enshrines the memor’ of 
the Frenchman Robin, who was responsible or 
the tree’s earlier establishment in France, whit ef 
the first seeds are said to have been sent in 
1601. However, a tree still surviving in P: is 
was, it is claimed, planted there in 1636, anc it 
is said to have been the first of its kind. Jc 0 
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Tradescant the Younger seems to 
have introduced the Robinia 
into England about 1650. 
That Shakespeare should 
have seen a cedar is 
but that Queen 
hould never have 
chestnut in bloom 
agination an even 
for horse-chestnuts 
are 1 ywhere. There is a 
story he first came to 
Brit Tibet about 1550, 
»-year-old specimen 
ienna in 1588 came 
id; but the first 
| is dated 1615, and 
mes said to be ap- 
the date of the 
introduction 
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and 
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fron 
Ire 
that 
pre yx : 
hors ts : 
into nds. Other writers 
hold he horse-chestnut 
same year as the 
larch Certainly it was 
then lly unknown, for in 
it kinson still judged 
t to iit tree and placed 
etween the walnut 
ilberry. The red 
sti hybrid, introduced 
from ¢ y early in the nine- 
tec ntl ry. 

T eet chestnut is a 
ct, affording scope 
for s ion. The general 
ind p the most probably 

rec is that the Romans 
} oug! to Britain. But 
Evelyi | the species a native, 
and chestnut timberwork in 
old buddings in Normandy is thought to have 
come from England in Norman and Plantagenet 
times, when there was much cross-channel trade. 
Phere is, uowever, often uncertainty about the 
identification of old timber; the roof of West- 
minster Hall was at one time claimed to be 
sweet chestnut, but it is now known to be Dur- 
mast or sessile-flowered oak, which lacks the 
beautiful silver medullary rays which character- 
ise the timber of the common pedunculate oak. 

Whether introduced or indigenous, the 
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LARGE CEDAR AT COBHAM, SURREY 


ecies, which probably never lives longer than 250 years, came 
to England in the seventeenth century 
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OR MAY NOT BE INDIGENOUS 


This row is at Chedzoy, West Somerset 


sweet chestnut was established in England 
before the Norman Conquest, and the famous 
tree at Tortworth in Gloucestershire was a 
recognised manor boundary mark in the reign 
of King Stephen. Strutt supposes that this 
veteran dates back to the reign of Egbert; it 
now has a girth of 57ft. (3ft. less than it was 
before decay reduced it) and is reputed to be 
the largest tree in England. 

No one knows for certain whence or when 
the sycamore arrived. In the fourteenth century 


Chaucer alluded to the species rather as though 
it were an exotic found only in gardens; Turner 
has it in his New Herbal of 1551; and in 1596 
Gerard wrote :— 

The Great Maple is a stranger in England only 
it groweth in the walkes and places of pleasure 
of noblemen, where it especially is planted for 
the shadowe-sake, and under the name of Sycamore 
tree. 

Parkinson’s comments in 1640 were in a similar 
strain. But this tree, then so scarce, but now so 


R. St. B. Baker 


SWEET CHESTNUTS IN NORFOLK 


Whether indigenous or not, the sweet chestnut was established 
in England before the Norman Conquest 
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familiar and widely distributed, was early found 
to have a quality which might be of value in 
present circumstances. The alert Evelyn com- 
mented upon the sweet juice of the sugar- 
yielding maples’ large cousin :— 

. . . the tree being wounded, in a short time yields 
sufficient quantity to brew with, so as with one 
bushel of malt is made as good ale as with four 
bushels with ordinary water. 

In Scotland, where the sycamore is usually 
called the plane, country children are said 
commonly to make incisions in the trees in 
order that they may suck the sweet juice. 

The ilex and the true plane probably 
arrived in the sixteenth century. The former, 
which is likely to be the “oak” of the Old 
Testament, came some time before 1580 but 
was then still a rarity and little valued. 
Reference to the latter was made by Turner 
in 1562 (‘“‘two very young trees”’). 

Though famous chiefly for its willingness 
to live in the smoky atmosphere of London, the 
plane may be seen at its best in happier sur- 
roundings. There are, for example, truly noble 
specimens at Bath and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The plane’s odd habit of “‘peeling’”’ 
has given rise to several good stories: an old 
lady once wrote to The Times to complain 
about the destructive habits of small boys, and 
certain city fathers issued a warning to sup- 
posed offenders. 

A yet grander tree which was first estab- 
lished in England for its shade-giving and 
zsthetic qualities is the linden—better known 
by the much less desirable name of lime. Some 
living lindens are said to be 300 years old, and 
most of the greater avenues of this species were 
planted in imitation of the Continental fashion 
which obtained during the reign of Louis XIV. 

Whether the white poplar is native we 
cannot be sure, but probably it is_ not. 
Gerard mentions one or two; and Hartlib 
records (in 1659) the importation from Flanders 
of 10,000—‘‘transplanted in every English 
county.”’ 

The so-called black Italian poplar is not 
Italian, but a French hybrid between an 
American species and the black poplar. Trees 
of this species are always males, and their 
superb beauty in March, when hung with 
crimson catkins, is not appreciated as generally 
as it should be. 

A variety of the black poplar which is 
Italian may be found in the familiar Lombardy 
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“THAT QUEEN ELIZABETH NEVER 





SAW HORSE- 
CHESTNUTS BLOOM JOLTS THE IMAGINATION ” 
In the early seventeenth century horse-chestnut was so little 
known that it was judged to be a fruit tree 
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THE SHADE -GIVING 
LIME 


Some limes, or lindens as 
they are less generally 
called,-are said to be 300 
years old. Many avenues 
were planted in imitation 


of a Louis XIV fashion 


Several varieties of 
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“NEARLY EVERYONE RECOGNIS 'S THE 
PRISTINE LOVELINESS OF LAICH” 


Not till the eighteenth century was the larch 
widely sown in England 


poplar, brought to England from Turin by Lord 
Rochford, in 1750. Planted at Whitton 
Middlesex, by the third Duke of Argyll, this 
first Lombardy poplar to come to Britain was 
found by Loudon to have attained a height of 
115ft. Though a few female trees do exist, the 
Lombardy poplar can apparently be propagated 
only by cuttings. In brief, all the miilions oj 
Lombardy poplars in Europe and Asia ar 
believed to have originated from a single “‘sport 
of the black poplar which occurred on the banks 
of the River Po in the first half of the eighteent! 
century. How different some French landscapes 
and not a few English vistas would now look i! 
that abnormal tree had been unnoticed ! 
More than one professedly serious writer has 
asserted that all the weeping willows in Britain 
(and in North America, too) are descended from 
a single ancestor. The romantic little tale is 
that Alexander Pope was present when a basket 
of figs arrived from Smyrna as a gift for Ladi 
Suffolk. Drawing a withy from the basket, he 
remarked, ‘‘ Perhaps this will produce something 
we have not in England.”’ Planted in the gardet 
of Pope’s Thames-side villa at Twickenham, the 
withy flourished, and the resulting tree has been 
claimed as the progenitor of all weeping willows 
in this country and in America, whither a sci0l 
had been carried by a young British officer, wh0 
presented it to the son of Martha Washington 
weeping willows are, however, grown 


England, and in Hortus Kewensis is a statement that S. babylonica wa 
received at Kew in 1692. Further, Kew also received (in 1825) cuttings from 
the tree over Napoleon’s grave on St. Helena. However, the Pope stor, FF 
seeming to be a good story, has been widely believed, and so many peopl F 
made pilgrimage to see ‘‘England’s first weeping willow”’ that eventually 
the owner of the garden followed the example set by the Stratford residetl 
with Shakespeare’s original mulberry—he cut it down to save himself the 
inconvenience of admitting visitors. 

The elms are among the trees which may or may not be indigenous. The 


common or small-leaved elm, the producer of coffin-wood, is usua! y Sal f 


to have been a Roman introduction with Lombardy as its putative ». 110 
but the common elm of Northern Italy is different from ours. The ‘arger 
leaved and tougher wych elm is almost certainly indigenous to the nr ‘het § 


counties, if not to the south. - 
Czsar’s assertion that ‘“‘timber of every kind which is found rail 


} 


also grows in Britain, except the beech and the silver fir” has oft » bee! 

quoted as evidence that even the beech is really an alien. But it kel 

that the word “‘fagus’’ was then applied to the Sweet chestnut. ; 
It has also been suggested that Cesar did not penetrate far enou 1h in! 


Britain to see any beeches. 


Anyhow, though the purple beech is a ariel 


imported from the Continent in the eighteenth century, the commo beedt 
can probably be put with oak, ash, yew, wych elm and Scots pine ' makt 


the half-dozen of Britain’s almost certainly indigenous trees of some < 
Many of the oaks now in Britain are aliens. In particular should ! 

the quick-growing and widely-planted species which Evelyn judged 

to look on but for little else’”’—the Turkey oak, supposed first to ha\ 
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[CK HOWELL has been a friend of 
mine ever since I helped him to find 
* water. His farm is high in the Welsh 
f’ pills, behind Llangurig, and it was 
‘+ I met him one day when I was 
: curlews’ nests. He was mending 
ry fence and I gave him a hand with 


there th 
lookin 


a - the wire. The gauge had been all 
wrol ‘d me. ‘“‘Whoever put up the fence 
was aman.’ It might do against cattle, 
it \ ood against sheep. For sheep the 
bot should be not more than three or 
foul om the ground, and the two strands 
nex shouldn’t leave gaps of more than 
fou Then might come an interval of 
five ind then one of six and then one 
of s ‘he top strand needn’t be any closer 
the shes, though it should be barbed, 
tos . or horses pressing on it. He hadn’t 
bee! farm long, only since the twenty- 
fifth ‘ch, and he liked it well enough. 
But 2 lack of rain there was a shortage 


fw s well had gone dry, and he had to 
fetcl wanted from a pool a quarter of a 
mile 1e house. That would be dry too 
th: er didn’t change before long. He 
thou; getting ‘“‘one of them men with a 
hazel but he didn’t know of one within 
twent S. 
; k I know of one and he’s nearer 
an I said. 
e do?” 
where would he be?’’ 
ie same field with yourself.”’ 
kk off his old green cap and scratched 
“Ar’oo a diviner?”’ he asked, 


He 
his hea 
astonished. 

“Tf there’s water there I think I’ll know. 
But | can’t tell you how strong it is, or how 
deep it There are some who can, but I’m 
not one of them. I haven’t done enough of it.”’ 

“T’ve heard tell of a man who could find 
a corpse,’ he said. ‘‘ Followed it down a river 
he did till it stuck in the roots of a tree. ‘It’s 
there,’ ho said to the police who was doin’ the 
draggin’, ‘It’s there surely,’ he said, ‘I can tell 
by the rod,’ he said. Well, they dragged and 
they dragged, but they found nothing. ‘It’s 
gone down to the sea,’ said the sergeant of 
police. ‘It has never gone over the weir,’ said 
the man with the rod. I don’t know what was 
hisname. My cousin was telling me. He was 
living up Leamington way. ’Tis only a few 
years back since he told me.”’ 

“The hottest day of my life was one I 
spent with a man in the West Indies, trying to 
find pirates’ gold,’’ I told him. ‘‘ He was trying, 
not me. I didn’t know I had the power then, 
or I’d have been after it too.”’ 

“Did he find any?”’ asked Howell. 

“Divil a penny,’’ I said. 

“T’ve heard of a man who found shillings 
on the road before him,’’ said Howell. ‘‘ Not 
far from here it was. Well, it was far, but not 
so far. No one else could see them, only him. 
No, no, he hadn’t a rod. ’Twas with his two 
eyes he saw them. And as long as he give ’em 
to charity he found ’em; every time he passed, 
one of ‘em in the same place. Would you believe 
it, when he got ’em mixed up with his own 
and spent one on ’isself he found no more. I 
suppose you'll be wanting a hazel twig,’’ he 
added, after a pause. ‘‘There’s a hedge below 
by the house.” 

“ There’s a thorn bush here will do as well,”’ 

said, 

‘A quickthorn wouldn’t do?” he asked. 

_ © Quickthorn or blackthorn will do,’’ I told 
him, ‘or sally bush or alder, or mountain ash 
or bch; almost any tree will do.” 

_ te took off his cap and scratched his head 
agai, but said nothing, 

We needn’t cut any of them,”’ 
‘ bit of wire at your feet will do.’’ 
This bit?’’ he asked incredulously, picking 
up sout a yard and a‘thalf that he had cut 
strand, after making it fast to the corner 


I said. 
th 


“ook it from him and, bending it in two, 


d the two lengths together. Then I 
0) it. 
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““Come on,”’ I said. 
water?”’ 

‘“‘As near as you can to the house,”’ he said. 

We went down the hill and through the 
clump of fir-trees above his farm. There I could 
feel activity in the wire, but I did not begin 
serious operations till I was in the meadow 
next to his yard. There was water every 
hundred yards. ‘The place is full of water,’ 
I told him. 

Once again he scratched his head. 

“Try it yourself,’’ I said. ‘‘You are the 
owner. It should surely act for you.”’ 

He took the two ends of the wire in his 
hands and held them as I had done, with the 
loop at the head of the V towards his body 
and the wire horizontal. Then he walked back 
over the ground we had already traversed. 

“Tt don’t work for me,’’ he said, looking 
a bit crestfallen. 

“Take your time,’’ I told him. ‘Get the 
feel of the wire in your hands. Hold it witha 
little more stretch on the wire.”’ 

Again he walked across the field, but again 
he failed to get any response. 

“One more try,’’ I said, and this time I 
held his wrist as he went along. 

“By damn it’s moving !”’ he said. 

“It is,’ I said. ‘‘Go steady !” 

Slowly the wire rose to the vertical and 
turned forwards. Then as we passed beyond 


““Where do you want 
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the main influence of the water it came back 
again, first to the vertical, and later almost to 
where it had been when we started. I let go 
his wrist. Again he took off his cap, but this 
time it was to wipe big beads of perspiration 
from his forehead. 

After a few minutes’ rest he tried again, by 
himself. This time the rod acted for him. 

“Now you’re a diviner yourself,’”’ I told 
him. 

He didn’t say much. Instead, he went into 
the yard and fetched a pick and shovel from 
one of the outbuildings. His son came back 
with him, and the two of them began to dig. 
At a depth of four feet the ground was moist. 
When they got to five feet they were standing 
in slush. 

‘Another foot and we'll get it,’’ said Howell. 

“You’ve got it already,’ I told him. 
“Look where it is seeping up. Why, it’s nearly 
bubbling there by your foot.”’ 

One could see, in the muddy water that 
had collected, tiny currents of clearer water 
making their way in from the shaly soil. We 
watched it for close on half an hour, by the 
end of which time there were several inches of 
water in the hole. ‘‘Come in for a cup of tea,”’ 
said Howell. 

When we got back there was nearly a foot 
of water. ‘It will be full in the morning,’’ I 
told him. I was right. 


FROM AN EXMOOR POST 


HE wind was blowing in gusty squalls 
from the west, with ragged wisps of 
grey cloud swirling down the shoulders 
of the Moor; and poised motionless 
except for the flickering of his wings, a little 
kestrel hawk hung suspended like some rare 
jewel above the pale grass of the sloping field, 
head on to wind and in the very teeth of it. 
For some time he was the only living thing 
to be seen in the sombre, rain-soaked landscape. 
Occasionally he would change his station, to 
be flung back like a fleck of foam tossed by the 
fury of the storm, seemingly out of control, 
only to right himself suddenly and without 
effort, and stay again a fixed point between 
earth and sky. 
Far out above the purple Moor a dark 
speck, gliding in wide slow circles, came 
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THE DANCER 


HE wind that swept the wood has died. 
Now stiff and sober are the firs. 
The aspen, light of heart and leaf, 
Still gently stirs. 


As if a country dance had stopped, 
The fiddler and the drummer gone; 
But one, to music in her heart, 
Went dancing on. 
P. McTERNEY. 
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gradually nearer and nearer, to be joined by 
another similar speck, and yet a third, so that 
they formed a triangular pattern in the sky, 
moving in unhurried rhythm against the 
tearing clouds, heedless of wind and rain, and 
passing and re-passing in the stately measure 
of tneir soaring flight. It seemed that three 
eagles soared in majesty at some vast height 
above the Moor, until the plaintive mewing 
cry carried on the wind, proclaimed them to be 
only buzzards, wheeling and wheeling, nearer 
and nearer to the patch of sky occupied by the 
little kestrel. 

He moved his station swiftly, as if in 
irritation at their daring to encroach on his 
preserve, and as he did so, the nearest buzzard 
made a careless stoop in his direction, but he 
turned as swiftly again, and leapt to meet her, 
his hovering wings turned to scimitars on the 
instant, and she flopped sideways away from 
him as he went by, her wailing cry trailing 
forlornly in the rain. 

He dropped, then, returning to the centre 





of the field, and hung there above it, with 
flickering wings, while the buzzard circled 
upwards, mewing still, and joined her two 
companions, as high again above the combe, 
and the three of them wheeled together, aloof 
in the grey sky, weaving an endless pattern, 
like figure-skaters on ice. 

Then suddenly, from across the combe, a 
deep-throated call, richly arrogant and full of 
purpose, sounded twice, ‘‘Grock, grock,’”’ and 
again, like a tuneful echo of itself, ‘‘Grock, 
grock,’’ and a huge black bird skimmed low 
over the rounded shoulder of the hill, his great 
wings spread wide as he steadied himself before 
the wind. And, always, if you see one raven 
you will see two, so, immediately, his mate 
was with him, and they turned together at 
the top of the sloping field and hung for a 
moment, one above the other, balanced per- 
fectly in the riot of the wind, then swept dizzily 
up and hurled themselves into the midst of the 
slowly gyrating buzzards. 

Two of these circled widely out of danger, 
mewing drearily, but the third, less fortunate, 
failed to time his wheel exactly and found 
himself directly in the line of the ravens’ 
upward rush. Small and fragile he looked in 
comparison, fluttering inexpertly, like some 
brown moth, with his fate etched in the sky 
for all the world to see. An illusion only, for 
in the split second before the ravens reached 
his level, he side-slipped faultlessly in the 
treacherous wind, and was away above them, 
mounting up and up, in ever-widening circles, 
to where his companions wheeled, mewing 
faintly, until only three specks remained, 
revolving still, in the darkening sky. 

The two ravens turned fanwise at the 
summit of their drive and rolled over twice, in 
quick succession, before dropping like stones 
towards the earth. And loud and gay and 
fearless came the rich-toned call, ‘‘Grock, 
grock,’’ and once again, ‘‘Grock, grock.”’ 

Then, low down across the sloping field they 
sped, side by side, their great black curved 
beaks thrust forward into the wind, and the 
enormous wings threshing strongly, beat for 
beat, as they forged out over the combe, 
straight as javelins towards the west, where a 
sudden shaft of yellow light gleamed for an 
instant between the dark, ominous clouds. 
And at that moment the little kestrel, caught 
in the same wan light, shone, steady as a 
star above the sloping field, while away 
in the distance Dunkery lay like a sleeping 
lion, his tawny mane turned momentarily to 
gold. E.G. R. 
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A BUILDER’S EXPERIENCE 


Writing with the experience of a director of a well-known firm of building 


By SIR GEORGE BURT 


Y * gapEeetert 


contractors, Sir George Burt relates a good deal which the average building 


owner does not know about operatives, contractors and architects. 
He explains why he believes that 


evils are traceable to this ignorance. 


Many 


controlled planning is the best safeguard for the interests and the pocket 
of the general public. 


OU cannot help being interested, 

whether you want to be or not, in the 

building industry. You depend upon 

it for your comfort or discomfort at 
home or at work. One way or another, directly 
or through your rates and taxes, it costs you a 
considerable sum each year, and the satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory state of the building industry 
has a much larger effect on your pocket than 
you realise. The state of the building industry 
is not, and has not been for many years, satis- 
factory, and, while it is a protected industry in 
that it is not subject to foreign competition, 
no industry has a worse record of casual 
employment for the workman, or bankruptcy 
for the employer. It suffers from alternate 
booms and slumps, and all concerned suffer 
accordingly. The building owner—the man 
who pays—probably suffers most of all. 


FOR AND AGAINST CONTROL 


This condition of alternate booms and 
slumps can be enormously mitigated, if not 
cured, by careful planning ahead, and by 
rationing of work to suit supplies of labour and 
materials available or to be made available. 
No one likes State control, but if this real evil 
is to be removed, some form of release of work 
after the war, controlled perhaps on the lines 
of the licensing at present in force, would seem 
the only way to deal with it. 

No one with any regard for the welfare of 
the nation as a whole can wish to see repeated 
the blind rush that came after the last war to get 
work done at any price ; nor can they face with 
equanimity a recurrence of the terrible unem- 
ployment roll that the inevitable slump caused. 

This is not a matter that the building 
industry itself can control. It is essentially the 
problem of the general public who find the 
money. It was, after all, the public who 
caused the boom and then the slump, and who 
suffered most from both. 

It is quite easy to blame the Government, 
but I suppose in the main the Government has 
to follow public opinion, and it is public opinion 
that can insist on a long-term planning policy, 
divorced from party politics. The general public 
can prevent, and in its own interests should 
prevent, the mistakes made after the last peace 
being repeated. 

I think it must be obvious to all that to 
overtake the arrears of the war period, to make 
good the ravages of war, and to keep pace with 
normal requirements the industry will need to 
be enormously expanded. With the lesson of 
the last peace slump before it, can the industry 
be expected to respond wholeheartedly to 
what can only be termed temporary inflation ? 
It is not only the welfare and prosperity of one 
industry which is involved, it is much more 
far-reaching than that. 

The general public can insist on a long-term 
policy—of control in the public’s own interest; 
in other words, “‘self-control.’’ If people can 
be made to realise that their pocket will be 
hurt if they do not, there may be some hope of 
a long-term policy’s being achieved. 

THREE MAIN EVILS 

In return, if the industry can have the 
continuity of work thus ensured, it will see 
that the general public, who pay, get the best 
possible value for money. They have not been 
getting it. The fount of the trouble has been 
the lack of continuity of work, and this has 
produced three mainevils: , 

(1) Excessive and unregulated competition; 
(2) Excessive value of work designed and 
executed by nominated sub-contractors; 
(3) Lack of co-ordination. 


I. When work has to 
be done the client generally 
expects the architect to 
obtain competitive tenders 
—within reason a right and 
proper procedure. Com- 
petition keeps people up to 
the mark, and without it 
there would be little incen- 
tive to progressive ideas 
and methods. But this 
competition has got out of 
hand and to-day it is a 
menace to good building 
and, paradoxically enough, 
to the public getting value 
formoney. Anillustration 
will explain the absurdity 
of the present position. 
When tenders are invited 
for, say, £10,000’s worth of 
work, and quotations are 
received from half a dozen 
to, in public work, 20 or 
30 tenderers, few members 
of the public realise that 
they are not getting com- 
petition on the whole of 
that £10,000. Far from it. 
The custom—a bad custom, 
of which I shall have some- 
thing to say later on—has 
spread and grown up, for 
the architect to nominate 
sub-contractors at prices 
fixed before the builder 
comes on the scene at 
all for 60 to 80 per cent. of the work. Thus, in 
this illustration, competition is restricted to 
some £3,000’s worth of work. This can be 
divided roughly into two-thirds materials, 
one-third labour. Of the two-thirds materials, 
approximately 85 per cent. is controlled as to 
price by cartels or other trade agreements— 
cement, brick, plaster, paint, lead, steel, to 
mention a few. The aggregate for concrete, 
and sand for mortar and plaster, are, for 
geographical reasons, confined to a very few 
firms. It is therefore correct to say that there 
can be only a small margin of competitior on 
materials, the quantities and cost of which 
should be the same whoever may be tendering. 

There remains the one-third main con- 
tractors’ labour, representing as little as 10 per 
cent. of the value of the whole contract. This 
is controlled as to rates per hour, and therefore 
the competition is reduced to what output can 
be obtained from that labour by good manage- 
ment and/or hard driving. 


LOWEST TENDER 


_It is not going too far to say that, in the 
majority of cases, an analysis of the lowest 
tender in publicly advertised work, or in keen 
competitive work, will show that, cutting out 
any sum for overheads and profit, buying as 
keenly as possible, driving labour as hard as 
unemployment at its worst will permit, still 
there is not the money to provide the specified 
material and labour. Those responsible for 
finding the money, from the Treasury down- 
wards, almost invariably insist on the lowest 
price being accepted, in spite of the fact that 
their technical advisers know and advise them 
that the work cannot be done for the money. 

_ Itisa futile argument to say ‘‘ We know the 
price is too low, but for what do we pay 
architects, quantity surveyors and clerks of 
works but to see that we get what we ask for? 
and that being so, if the builder is prepared 
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to lose money on the work, why should his offer 
not be accepted?” This argument, for its 
success, presupposes builders to be _ philan- 
thropists. They are not. So the client cannot 
and does not, get what he asks for when the 
price is below its fair value. 

In the case of the Government or munic- 
palities the argument is frequently heard that 
public money is involved and the lowest price 
must be accepted. In fact, if the public interest 
and purse were really of paramount importance, 
no price below a fair price—a price that can be 
justified in detail—should ever be accepted. It 
is the “cut-throat’’ competition thai has 
developed so acutely of recent years that is 
the cause of 95 per cent. of the bad work, while 
simultaneously heavy unemployment _ has 
enabled labour to be exploited. The fair wages 
clause only scratches the problem. It may 
ensure, and probably in most cases oes 
ensure, that a certain minimum wage shall be 
paid. But in times of heavy unemployment 
labour is sweated as to output, and howevel 
hard a man may work, the only improvement 
in status or conditions he can hope for is sachet 
more certainty of not going on the dole. 

I have referred above to bad wor «5 4 
result of cut-throat competition. To the a! 
in the street—the man who pays—this » ms 
only to mean bad workmanship, but it my 
view that this is a much smaller evil thai 
just mentioned. Operatives do not scam 
work for the sake of scamping it. Inan  .8¢, 
no scamped workmanship, could possib) » )ro 
duce the absurdly iow prices one freq .ertly 
sees and knows to be accepted, both for 1 ivate 
work and particularly so for public work 

It is not easy to find a remedy witl 
industry for these troubles. One way w« 
to organise the building industry on ‘‘Con 
lines as is done in the cement, steel, /i 
castings and stoneware goods; in fact, 
been done in the great majority of the ma 


i the 








as I have said above. That would be 
d in my view this would not 
In a difficult and 


we use, 

<treme, an 
one extreme, <". 
blic interest. 
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Salesmanship rather than skill in design too 
often appears to be the deciding factor upon 
which specialists are ‘‘nominated.”’ 
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as the house dries out, shrinks again. All these 
troubles would not arise if nature was not 
ignored in the hurry to get over bad organisation 


i he pu f F 
otek industry such as building, a and bad synchronisation of work. 
peor would almost certainly involve over- DEFECTIVE CO-ORDINATION ‘ 
capitalis. tion with resultant excessive cost to a a ae ee ae a eS THE PUBLIC’S REMEDY 


imer. However, industrial history 


the ¢ : See 
+ excessive competition is in the end 


ed sub-contractor system is that toallintents and 


This article may seem a series of criticisms, 


proves : purposes he is outside the control of the builder but I have attempted to make them construc- 
‘ met b e such device. —the builder is not in practice able to insist tive. As one may as well be hung for a sheep as 
on the numerous sub-contractors coming into a lamb, I willsum up the blame for the trouble, 
CURES Geer line with the general scheme for the ordered starting with the mae blameworthy, as follows : 
,inion, it would be in the interest progress of the work. It is the exception rather _ The Operative-—Economics of life force 
of t al public if the remedy came from _ than the rule for properly thought-out time and him to pay more attention to keeping his job 
ther st from the industry. Let it be progress charts to be used in building work. than to preserving his craftsmanship. _ 
rect ice and for all that excessive price- They sound impressive to the building owner, The Builder.—Excessive competition has 
% cutt 1s bad value for money for the client and quite often builders are expected to produce forced him to be too much of the financier, and 
as yad conditions for workmen and them. They may produce something, but with too little of the builder—to peer and peep to 
em} ‘he quantity surveyor, of whom too three-quarters of the work almost entirely out see where he can screw a profit out of a price 





littl d, can supply the knowledge that 
1e price below which it is not in the 
the building owner to pay. The 
at present trained, has rarely the 


can 
inte 


of their control, it is small wonder if these 
charts quickly find their way to the waste- 
paper basket. 

It is perhaps not going too far to say that, 


that should show a loss. 

The Architect.—From his earliest training he 
is taught to concentrate on Art with a capital 
“A.” and to look upon organisation and a 


- r the knowledge to do it. for the first half of the time allowed for the business sense as almost a thing to be avoided. 
me for high prices and bad work contract the builder is chasing the architect He forgets that his client wants a building 
is Cc y put on the shoulders of the for drawings, and, for the second half of the comfortable and efficient rather than, or at 
oper Chere is little or no justification for time, the architect is chasing the builder to any rate as well as, an architectural monument. 
it, a .¢ I have shown above. However, put on more men to make up for time that The Building Owner.—The man who pays, 
it is say that the output of the operative has been lost. oddly enough, does not take as much trouble 
has past been governed mainly by the Since the last war, the general public has to understand what his building or house really 
state unemployment market. rightly demanded a speeding up of building involves as he does in choosing his motor car 
: building industry is at present operations, but this demand has been met in or his suit of clothes. When he buys a motor car 
orgal there is no inducement to the the main by hurry and not organised speed. ora suit, he does not expect a swan for the price 
opera o do more work than he is obliged Government departments, local authorities and of a goose, or perhaps a duck. Why should he 
to de tain his employment. When there architects generally seem to consider that the do so in the case of his home? He can buy a 
has be ,ore work than men, output has gone only criterion of speed is numbers of men _ different make of motor car or change his 
down i, to stimulate it, employers have employed. It is of course a factor, but not the _ tailor at little expense, but he cannot do this 
adopt: - generally unofficially — various major one. I would describe organised speed with his house or any other building more than 
method. of bonus on output. These might take as the employment of the minimum number of a few times in a lifetime. 
the forr: of actual measurements, or they might men for the maximum length of time. Hurry I have tried to show that all concerned can 
take the form of a flat extra rate, but in either is the employment of the maximum number of contribute something towards making the 
case the men who did not earn that extra men for the minimum length of time. The first building industry a more efficient instrument 
money were not retained in employment. will give continuity of employment and there- for the public welfare than it is to-day, but it 
In time of slump, when there were more fore high individual output, good work and low is only the general public that can insist on 
men than work, output increased, because the cost. The second, short period of employment organised planning of work to give continuity 
employer would naturally only employ men and low output, bad work and high cost. of employment; again, it is the general public 
who were prepared to work at what, for ease Most of the annoying troubles you _ that can kill the “Treasury mind” of accepting 
of definition, I would call a piece-work rate for experience in your new house arise from hurry the lowest tenders at prices so low that the 


a plain-time wage. 

Any scheme of payment by results, such 
as is contained in the memorandum issued last 
year by the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
should give the operative an adequate share 
of the savings accruing from increased output 
arising from his own efforts, without necessarily 
increasing the cost of the work to the consumer. 

During the war, while engaged on essential 
building work, labour has obtained various con- 
cessions, viz., the guaranteed week and a week’s 
notice, while the Government’s bonus on output 
scheme, coupled with the minimum wage, has 
given it at least a fair, perhaps a generous, 
reward for increased effort. These reforms were 


as opposed to organised speed. It is a truism 
that nature will not be hurried. Plaster-ceilings 
fall because plaster and the water in it need 
a definite length of time to complete the 
chemical process of setting properly. If hurried 
by artificial heating and drying out, the water 
is withdrawn before it has fulfilled its natural 
purpose, and the plaster comes away because 
it has never had time to set properly. Paint 
peels off because, again, plaster and the brick- 
work behind it need time to dry out. If the 
surface is sealed with paint the damp still comes 
out but brings the paint with it. With wood- 
work generally, the shrinking and leaving of 
unsightly gaps is not due, as in nine cases out 


goods asked for cannot be supplied. The public 
perhaps does not mind if labour is exploited 
and employers go bankrupt, but it should mind 
if it is not getting value for money, either for 
work it pays for directly, or even more so for 
work it pays for in rates and taxes. Let it see 
that excessive nomination of sub-contractors 
ceases. Let it insist on knowing what amount 
it is paying for designing fees; whether com- 
petition has been on design and quality or 
merely salesmanship; above all let it give up, 
and see that the Government and Local Authori- 
ties give up, trying to get £10’s worth of goods 
for £5. 

If the public will do these things, the 











e 
. long overdue, they are socially desirable, and of ten your architect will tell you, to badly industry can give it what it wants in a shorter 
> they can be made economically possible by seasoned timber, but to putting well-seasoned time, more cheaply, and with better working 
e proper rationing of work and better internal timber into a damp house. It swells and then, conditions for all. 
It organisation. 
s SUB-CONTRACTORS 
: II. The second major evil is the practice of the 
é architect nominating sub-contractors to do certain por- 
‘ tions of the building which has greatly increased of recent 
. years. It has developed with the advancement of build- 
4 ing science, and can be traced to an equal lack of 
. development on the scientific and practical side in 
‘ architectural training, until to-day the bulk of every 
. contract is dealt with, as to design and execution, 
t by this method. Steel framework, ferro-concrete 
; work, constructional floors, heating, lighting, plumbing, 

are some of the principal items. The architect is 
, rare'y able to design them himself and rarely employs 
‘ 4 consulting engineer, but obtains designs and prices 
‘ from specialist firms. 
: The element of competition in these prices is 
: as « rule conspicuous by its absence, and the prices 
, ec ssarily contain amounts for designing fees and 
. ser’ ces which the building owner, with some justice, 
we ‘cd, if he knew what they were, regard as excessive, 
4 ha ng regard to the fees also due to the architect. 
‘ 

NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

1 ‘al examples, totally different in character. where 

t cll of the real craftsman is displayed. They show 
2 even in a machine age, there is still room for 
: ct cmanship, whether of the artistic or, equally 


HEAVY TIMBERING TO INLET TRENCH, NEW RESERVOIR, STAINES 


important, the utilitarian type 
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1.—THE 


STEEPLE 


HERE the north-west corner of 

Salisbury Plain almost runs into 

Somerset, Steeple Ashton lies 

among rich dairy pastures abreast 
of Trowbridge, between Westbury and Melk- 
sham. It is well off the main roads, so that 
only business or luck is likely to take you 
there; and, since the Great Fire of Steeple 
Ashton in about 1500, business is not what 
it was. But the broad street, with a market 
cross in the form of a column-sundial, and a 
lock-up on a triangle of grass, stately little 
houses of wrought stone and _ half-timbered 
brick, and the superb Perpendicular church, 
whose majestic tower dominates every view, 
stamp the village at once with immense 
distinction. To one who has never heard of 
or seen it before, as I had not, Steeple Ashton 
is a discovery to remember. A history of high 


HIGH STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS THE MARKET CROSS AND THE CHURCH TOWER 
On the left, the brick and timber-framed Merchants’ Hall 


A WILTSHIRE WOOL-MARKET 


ASHTON 


prosperity and sudden catastrophe lies buried 
beneath the grass-grown streets of what was 
a rich medizval town. 


When the First Tourist wrote his Tudor 
Guide-book four hundred years ago, calamity 
had already overtaken it. John Leland rode 
from “the Vies,”’ as they used to call Devizes 
(still prefixed with “the” even in Defoe’s 
time) “6 myles by champaine but fruteful 
grounds and good wood plenty in some 
places.” So the open fields of what was 
already famous sheep country were still 
unenclosed in 1540, and sufficient remained 
of Selwood Forest for timber to be the 
principal building material. Of Steeple 
Ashton he recorded : 

It is a praty little market town and hath 
praty buildings. It standith much by clothiers. 
There are still some ancient timber-houses; some of 





2.—SILVER STREET 


A quiet by-way since the town was destroyed by fire in about 1500 





OF LONG AGO 


it was burned; before which time it was a market 
town, but out of the ashes of this sprang up a 
market town at Lavington which flourisheth still 

Outstanding among the praty buildings 
was the still unfinished church, which, as 
at Northleach, Lavenham and many other 
wool towns, some of the wealthy clothiers of 
the place had helped the parishoners to te- 
build. Robert Long and Edith, his wife 
ancestors of the later squires of Steeple Ashton 
and of the present Lord Long of Wraxall 
made themselves responsible for the north 
aisle, a certain Walter and Maud Leucas for 
the south. The great man of the neighbour- 
hood, Sir Walter Hungerford, of Farley 
Castle, who had an interest in the living 
probably gave material assistance; and the 
Lady of the Manor, the Abbess of Romsey, 
will have done her pious duty. 

An inscription on a brass plate, supposed 
to have been copied from a contemporary 
record, supplies some of these facts, adding 
that the work was undertaken between 148) 
and 1500, and that 

The Rest of the Church, with the Steeple 
was Built at the Cost and Charge of the Parishioners 
then living. 

The steeple of Steeple Ashton was, 
indeed, its pride. With the church, it had 
survived the fire of 1500; but another brass 
plate tells us of second and third calamities 
that followed : 

Upon this Tower was a Famous and Loft) 
Steeple, containing in Height above the Tower 93 
foot; which a violent Storm of Thunder and Liglitning 
rent a great Breach Therein July ye 25th a.p. 1670. 
The Parish, willing to preserve a Noble and Complete 
Spyre, endeavoured to Repair the same by em- 
ploying able workmen. But such was the uncon- 


trolable providence of Almighty God, that when tt 
was almost finished, and the workmen Labouring 
thereon, another Terrible Storm happened Oc. et 
15th the same year, which threw down the St e, 
and killed the two men Labouring thereon, an it 
down the top of the Tower and Great part © 1¢ 
Body of the Church, with part of the Isles they ‘!; 
the reparation whereof cost the Parish and € 
other well Disposed Neighbours the Sum co! 40 
Pounds, and was finished in the Year of our ord 


God 1675, By John Stileman, Gent, and ‘ohn 
Tucker, Churchwardens. 

Even without the steeple, the tower ©. of 
impressive height, 90 ft. With the ste le, 
according to measurements made at the 


time, the total height was 186 ft. ‘oF 
better.”’ 
But Ashton, as it was simply ce ‘ed 


when King Alfred bequeathed the manc 1 
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3.—* THE EARLY TUDOR CHURCH IS A MASTERLY PERFORMANCE ” 
Built between 1480 and 1500. The tower used to carry a steeple as high again 


901 for the maintenance of his youngest 
daughter, and when his great-grandson Edgar 
included it among the endowments of the 
nunnery of Romsey, did not get its prefix 
from this noble spire, though perhaps the 
Steeple Ashton folk were stimulated to build 
it by the name. It means Staple Ashton, as 
it were Market or Chipping Ashton, which 
gives particular interest to the column still 
standing on the triangular green. This 
(Fig. 4), though several times renewed, 
appears to represent the original “staple,” 
or market post. At present it consists of a 
column standing on a plinth, with the date 
1679 cut on it. At the top is a “vase” or 
cube, with sundials painted in black and 
white, surmounted by a ball painted red, 
white and blue, and a cross and crown of 
wrought iron. These were probably added 
in 1714 when repairs are recorded to have 
been made. Another inscription records its 
foundation in 1071, which not improbably 
refers to the first setting up of a Staple 
at Ashton. 


Now, to find an original Staple still 
standing (if only by proxy) in a place to 
which it has given its name, is uncommonly 
intcresting, at least to those to whom the 
m\sterious derivation of the medieval 
co) mercial system of the Merchants of the 
St.ple appeals. This topic has lately been 
di cussed in connection with Stamford, 
Ww ore several almshouses are still called 
¢ sses because they were founded by local 
r chants of the Staple of Calais, and in 

ection with the medieval English 

‘len industry. The interesting thing about 

Ashton Staple is that, if the date 1071 

rs to its setting up, the word (and hence 
t: » village’s name) derives from a sense in 
\ ch it was used previous to its indicating 


an established market. Steeple Ashton did 
become an important weaving centre, with 
wealthy merchants whose houses still stand 
in the village and round about, and who 
established their own handsome timber- 
framed market house in the High Street 
(Fig. 1). But not till long afterwards. Its 
market was not established by Charter till 
1349, nor, till after that time, were there any 





merchants in the parish to be taxed, the com- 
modities offered for sale being at first the local 
products of wheat, wool, lambs, pigs, apples 


and cheese —- the common agricultural 
products of the district. Not till the 
introduction of cloth weaving in the 


district, and the collapse of the great feudal 
estates at the time of the Black Death, 
with the subsequent rise of the yeoman 


4.—THE MARKET CROSS, OR “STAPLE,” THE LOCK-UP, AND HIGH STREET 








5.—THE NAVE ROOF; CARVED WOOD BOSSES AND RIBS, 


AND PLASTER PANELS 





6.—VAULT OF THE SOUTH AISLE 


Slender groins interlacing in a complex geometrical pattern 
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farmers and Merchants of the Staple, did Steeple Ashtoy’, 
century of importance begin. By that time “staple” had acquire; 
its later meaning of ‘a town or place appointed by royal authorit, 
in which was a body of merchants having the exclusive right {, 
purchase certain classes of goods destined for export.” But iy 
1071, although this commercial sense had not developed, Staple 
did have a meaning, besides the primitive notion of a post, o 
the place where the king or his representative administere 
judgment, hence a raised platform. Its extension from this {) 
cover a centre of royal administration for the collection of dutie, 
on merchandise was natural. Here, however, “staple,” in spite 
of its later aptness to the wool-market, may simply hav» meant 
the place, marked by a post, where the Hundred Court w.s held. 
where, meeting in the open air, the local justices set led the 
manorial and tithing disputes sent up from the manoric | courts 
of the Hundred of Whorwellsdown or Old Well Hill. Tha 
shoulder of the Plain stands up at the south end of the parish 
but carries no trace of any ancient site—which perhap.: is no} 
surprising if the gathering was moved from it nearly 9C ) year 
ago to Ashton Staple, where, indeed, it is still held. A -elic of 
its jurisdiction, standing beside the Staple, is the little oc agonal 
building known as the Blind House (Fig. 7), from its ha ing no 
window, which was erected in 1773 for locking up vagabc ids. 

This digression on the name of Steeple Ashton has _ elayed 
our exploring its streets—of which it has several: grassy tracks, 
between timber-framed crofts, and flowery or vacant to!’s, stil] 
preserving such names as Silver Street, the Strand, Butt: Lane. 
and Coach Barton, reminiscent of the dead town of Winx helsea 
Two of them meet before the south door of the great caring 
church (Fig. 3), a very “late” example of Perpendicular | :othic, 
but an all the more interesting one for that, owing to its ind vidual 
character and its having been built at one time and therefore 
presumably from the design of a single unknown master mason, 
Actually, the chancel, projecting between the eastern chapek 
of the two aisles, must be excepted, as this was built in 1853 
from designs by Messrs. Giles and Gane, replacing the fourteenth. 
century or earlier chancel which the builders in 1480 had retained. 
[t was disproportionately small and low, and, although the 
nineteenth-century chancel is also relatively short, it carries on 
well the Perpendicular design. It should also be mentioned that 
some authorities regard the tower as nearly a century earlier 
than the nave, but, in view of the close similarity in the work. 
manship of both, and their complete coherence, I cannot see 
why it should be. 

It is a homogeneous example of an early Tudor church, in 
the last phase of the great Gothic sequence (if we except the 
“survivals’’). There is an impersonal, almost “slick” and 
mechanical perfection about it ; the designer was not experimenting 
as were most earlier masons—he knew exactly what he wanted 
to do and how to do it. Had his complete design been realised, 
Steeple Ashton church would be one of the masterpieces of late 
Gothic. The crown of lofty pinnacles on the aisle roofs were 
to be counter-thrusts to flying buttresses carrying the nave 
vault. This was never set up and few of the flying buttresses 
were turned, or the church would have been a glorious cage 0! 
stone ribs and coloured glass. True, the external enrichment, 
though very effective in relation to the whole, is rather coarse 
and heavy, but as a building the church is a masterly per- 
formance. The interior is given additional authority by the 
emphatic mannerism of the sculpture, evidently conceived in 
relation to the linear character of the design, and curiously 
reminiscent of contemporary European sculpture of the school 
of Riemanschneider. 

As built, the nave roof consists of oak ribs and plastered panels 
in a version of fan vaulting, the whole originally coloured. The ribs 
centre in four pendant bosses surrounded by carvings which, 
counting from the east, represent four beasts, four cornucopias, 
four eagles, and four horses’ heads. There is a distinct Renaissance 
air about these. It is possible that the existing roof was 
made after the fall of the steeple in 1670, when the body of 
the church is distinctly mentioned as having been “beaten down,” 
but its character is quite consistent with a date about 1500. 

There are some fine eighteenth-century monuments t« 
Longs of Rood Ashton and the Beaches of Keevil Manor, a 
the latter that of Ann Beach, “whose youthful days in : 
suffering passed.’”’ The poor girl was kept locked up b: 
parents for two years in the porch room at Keevil becaus: 
had fallen in love with the curate of Keevil. 

Whether owing to the fire, or to the superior attract ors 
of the High Street, there are many empty sites on the “stre ts 
round the church, which stands a hundred yards off the main r ad. 
The picturesque Church Farm is built of timber and brick «14 
stone lower storey which looks as though it had survived the re. 
Another survivor is the stone-built fourteenth- or fifteenth-cen* ‘ry 
vicarage (Fig. 10) some distance south of the church. Tho 7h 
much altered, it is a complete medizval “hall-house” with fle k- 
ing wings and porch—exceptionally commodious for a vica: 3¢ 
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( XCTAGONAL BLIND HOUSE (ERECTED IN 1773), “STAPLE,” AND 
BAPTIST CHAPEL (DATED 1864) 


at that , and no doubt due to 
the Abby - of Romsey. The Manor 
House (f 11) stands immediately 
iorth-ea f the church and was 
evidently \tirely re-built some time 
after the {.c, being a charming little 


Jacobean building, smothered in 
wistaria. Adjoining is a remarkable 
brick granary. the staddle stones 
traditional for such buildings being 
here promoted into classical 
‘olumns. The house may date from 
1610 when the manor, ‘retained by 
the Crown after the dissolution of 
Romsey Abbey, was let for £85 a 
year, the rent going to a fund set 
uside for the maintenance of Henry 
Prince of Wales. Its tenant at 
that period, and for some time 
previously, was Walter Long of 
nearby Whaddon. 

Next to Ashton House, the most 
important house in the “ town,” to 
vhich next week’s article will be 
levoted, is the Merchants’ Hall 
(Fig. 1), now the village store, 
imber-framed with herring-bone 
rick filling on a stone base. Its 
‘ingle dormer or gable is at the end 
f{ a wing running back at right 
ingles, and looks as though it once 


'HE COMMODIOUS VICARAGE; A FOURTEENTH- OR 





9.—GRANARY OF THE MANOR HOUSE 








8—A TIMBER HOUSE WITH 
FRETTED BARGE-BOARDS 


contained an oriel window over- 
looking the street. The pretty stone- 
tiled hood to the shop window is a 
relatively recent and well con- 
sidered alteration. The character of 
the timber structure and brickwork 
(which has been restored) suggests 
its having been built soon after 1500. 
Several of the “ancient timber 
houses” noticed by Leland, still 
stand along the High Street. Barge- 
boards fretted in gothic tracery 
occur in several (Fig. 8). The 
Long Arms Hotel, though refronted, 
is a stone gabled house of about 
1625, where the petty sessions 
lineal successors of the Hundred 
Court held anciently at the Staple 
were held till the building of the 
village hall. In that prosaic state- 
ment what romance and majesty are 
contained !—a visible fragment of 
the age-old structure of English 
liberty. The nation mobilised at 
this time in its defence could have 
no fairer symbol of what that has 
stood for through a thousand years 
than this lovely village, so stately 
and serene. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
(To be concluded.) 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ‘“ HALL-HOUSE,” MUCH ALTERED 
11—THE MANOR HOUSE: A JACOBEAN BUILDING SMOTHERED IN WISTARIA 











By G. R. STOCKS 





BEET PILED IN A FLUME. THE WATER CARRIES THEM TO THE 
FACTORY 










CHARGING A “CENTRIFUGAL,” WHICH, REVOLVING AT HIGH SPEED, DRIVES 
MOLASSES FROM THE SEMI-LIQUID MASS 
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HARVESTING THE SUGAR BEET 





N East Anglia the harvesting of the sugar 
beet is now in full swing. Although that part 
of the country is not the sole beet-growing 
area, it is far and away the most important 

The rich fenland is particularly suitable {o, 
this crop and produces beet of a high Sugar 

content. I have worked at four be t-sugar 
factories and have found them most fascinating 
places. : 

These factories are seasonal, as svzar cap 
be derived only from the freshly-hervested 
beet. The spring and summer is their sla“k time 
a time of taking in vast stocks of cal ang 
mountains of lime, of repairing and ove hauling 
the entire plant. 

Then, overnight, a great chang: takes 
place. The full staff of workers arrives 
seemingly from nowhere. The first ‘oad oj 
beet is brought to the factory. In the | ictory’s 
own power-house, the long-silent ge .erators 
tremble into life, until they are runn i¢ at 4 
speed of 6,000 revolutions a minute. F >: now 
on, unceasingly, night and day for fou _r five 
months, they will have to provide the 1. blood 
of the factory. Inside the main buildi: - itself 
machine after machine is brought int ise as 
the process is started. The “campaign” ‘s on! 


GREAT ORGANISATIO: 


Most of the sugar beet is grown toc . .tract. 
seed being supplied by the factory. Eac.. -rower 
is told the day when his beet must be at the 
factory. This in itself is an enormous ©» anisa- 
tion, for from about the end of September beet 
arrives by road, rail and very often barge as 
well, both night and day. 

Cranes, grabs, pneumatic pumps, flumes, 
elevators—every conceivable type of machine 
handles the fast-growing mountains of beet. 
Great use is made of water channels which lead 
the beet into the factory proper. Here it is 
washed and automatically weighed before being 
delivered to the cutting mills. The knives oi 
these machines, which have to be sharpened 
every few hours, shred the raw beet into what 
are known as cossettes. These cossettes are 
removed to the diffuser, an apparatus which 
extracts every available particle of juice from 
them. 

The raw juice has then to be purified 
filtered and treated several times before it is 
sufficiently pure for the next process. From 
the purification plant, it is pumped into 
evaporators, where it is steam-heated in 4 
partial vacuum. At this stage it appears asa 
treacly mass, a mixture of sugar crystals and 
molasses. 

From here it is removed to the crystallisers 
which cause larger sugar crystals to form. It 
is still in a semi-liquid form, and the nest 
process brings about perhaps the most amazilg 
transformation of all. 


THE “CENTRIFUGALS”’ 


Into batteries of great ‘‘centrifugals, 
revolving at high speed, the semi-liquid mass 
is fed. The molasses is driven out through the 
perforated container by the powerful centrifuga! 
force created. It is led away to storage tanks, 
while the centrifugal is stopped to allow the 
sticky white raw sugar to be shovelled out. 

The sugar may be further treated: tt 
may be separated again, or it may be walt 
housed as raw sugar. But in any case, the 
conversion from beet to consumable sugar has 
now taken place. It only has to be bagie | and 
weighed, and is then ready to be warch use? 
or to be removed for refining. 

That is, of course, notall. Every en’ vou! 
is made to put to a useful purpose al by: 
products of the process. The exhaust ¢ pulp 
consisting of cossettes from which te jut 
has been extracted, is sold as cattle foc some 
is dried on the premises and sold in tl ' 
some is sold still wet, with nothing adc.:d; am 
some is sprayed with molasses obtait 1 from 
the separation process. This mixir ; wit 
molasses renders the pulp more palate »le a" 
more nutritious for cattle 

There are several uses in industry 
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which still contains some sweetening 


molasses, 


‘ter. It is used in the manufacture of 
Te ° . : * ‘ 
ast and in the distillation of commercial 
Vea ¢ 

virits. , , Naas 
. yen the burnt lime used in the purification 


{ the raw juice is disposed of to farmers for use 
O . J 


on the lan: 


Ther one or two other things which i 
shall alway> +55‘ ciate with sugar factories. One 
is the nev uding line of lorries, heaped high. 
with beet iting to move up to the weign- 
bridge. ; ore 

Anotl s the experience of lying in bed, 
within « ’s throw of the factory, listening 
to the soun f industry by night; the thumping 
of giant | 3, the drone of turbo-generators, 
the whin ontrifugals. 

And her is the penetrating, toffee-like 
odour wl always surrounds a_ working 
factors r ‘ 

et { ier is the fruit of all this labour, 
the sight huge warehouse, stacked up to 
the re . thousands upon thousands of 
sac ks ( * 

\] of comparatively recent origin 
in this ¢ y, the manufacture of sugar beet 
has con tay. In present circumstances the 
Govern! deserve thanks for their far- 
sighted! n fostering an industry which 
might vise well have perished, for in 
war-tim not before, it has proved itself, 

and has | thousands of tons of shipping. 
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t ‘* first day on which we may 
5 ‘itimately shoot pheasants is one 

ing, and the first day on which we 
, actually shoot them—-that is, in any 
e fe numbers—-is quite another. The difference 
t. between them is sometimes as great as six or 
d He seven weeks. The actual day is not marked on 
is the calendar at all; it comes when it is ready, 


gH when the trees are gaunt and bare and the 
of mornirg fog hangs low, and the scent of 
d decaving verdure rises from a moisture-laden 
it Me earth. But the legal day comes with the 
re keenness of old autumn in the air, when the 
h @ world is turning to a harmony of russet and 
mf gold, and a light hoar frost sparkles like a 
myriad diamonds in the morning sun. 


d. To the man who loves a quiet ramble with 
is # @ gun, these crisp October days may be about 
m fm the pleasantest of all the shooting year. They 
to J are days, with none of the formality of the 


a fm pre-arranged covert shoot, organised overnight 
(ain the smoking-room or on the spur of the 
nd # Moment when the nip in the morning air is in 

itself an incentive to a stroll. They are days on 
1s, | Which you see a great deal more than you ever 
It HH try to shoot, for the odd spinneys, the stretches 
xt MO! hall-grown copse, and the unconsidered 
ing @ shreds and patches of gorse and fading bracken 

are so many speculative lotteries which yield 

a larger proportion of lucky tickets than of 

blanks. Yet you go out to give the young dogs 
5." Be hell first chance to show their worth and to see 
what wild birds lurk about the boundary 
hedgerows rather than with any fixed idea of 














gal making a bag. The home coverts are still 
ks, fe 2 0late, and every rising pheasant which takes 
thee ”8 to claim their sanctuary may have his 








- and welcome until the beaters flush him 
ater on 




















NO REGULAR BEATING 


these rambles there is no regular 
The keeper, and perhaps a couple of 
his own youngsters between the two guns, go 
thrashi ig with their sticks in the likely thickets. 









On 
beating 



























































out the wid spirits of your brace of ever-anxious 
c >] -, 

py: Patel are leavened by the presence of the 

ulp middle ged Labrador, who trots soberly at 


leel, 





» former make a wild dash at the hedge 
but there is little fear of their getting 
head, for they must fight their way 
thorn and bramble which mat their 
yurrs. The birds have a fair chance : 
) wire-netting or shewelling to guide 
© way they ought to go. 
.© guns must be ever at the ready; 
the dogs to manage, the wind must 
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INSPECTION 


OF DRIED SUGAR 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


be studied, the preference of certain birds for 
certain spots must be taken into consideration, 
and,what is perhaps the chief fascination of all, 
one never can tell what is coming next. 

The actual shooting may be easy as com- 
pared with driven game, but you have the spice 
of variety which more than makes up for it, 
since it depends entirely on your own efforts 
whether you get good sport or the reverse. 
Given a decent shoot, no one can advance that 
argument in favour of covert shooting, where 
the burden of showing the birds rests on many 
shoulders, from the keeper’s down to the most 
diminutive ‘‘stop’s.”’ 


PHEASANT VICTIM 


Let us picture such a day. Out in the 
stubble a covey of partridges get up 70 vards 
off and fly a good half mile before they deem it 
safe to settle. We start at the boundary hedge 
—the dog dashes in and begins by hunting that 
infernal rabbit which will not come into the 
open and which he never can catch. Then there 
is a fluttering in the ditch, a fleeting glimpse of 
iridescent gold and purple amid the green, and 
a cock pheasant shoots clear of the quivering 
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ROOTS 


HERE tawny oak and gleaming beech 
And fiery maple flaunt their gold, 

Where in the Sussex mud they reach 

I’ll sink roots too and there grow old. 

’Mid frothy loveliness of elms 

And purpled dogwood I would be 

And smell the dusty smell of grain 

That hangs about the granary, 


The corn by what degrees grown gold 
From that first, faintest breath of green, 
That struggled when the world was cold 
Eve yet the sloes’ white stars were seen; 
When naked, each slow-budding branch 
Was waiting for the dawn of spring. 
The roots ran deeb and so will mine, 
And mine will be the harvesting 


Of cobnut sweet and meadow hay, 
Of cidrous apples waiting press, 
And rain-broughi mushrooms by the way ; 
And ripened by the sun’s caress 
The bell-like pears upon the wall, 
Of tawny honey from the hive. 
Aye, with my first year’s fruitful fall, 
I’ll know it’s good to be alive! 
A. E. CHAPMAN. 
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AS IT COMES 






FROM THE GRANULATORS 


WITH A GUN 


sprays to fall a victim to the gun on the far side. 

Two hens flushed in succession are allowed 
to go unsaluted, and then out comes a rabbit 
giving less than a couple of seconds’ grace 
before he’s swallowed up in the coarse grass. 
A stray pigeon coming over pays the penalty 
of inefficient scouting, and then we approach 
a small spinney of thick undergrowth and 
stunted trees. The old Labrador eyes it with 
appreciation, for herein he has been known to 
conduct his own private hunt, but this time 
he and the spaniels will be under the keeper’s 
eye, and if there is anything in the wood there 
is little doubt that between them they will 
push it out. 

The guns stand well out in the field, for 
often there is a high bird here, and sure enough 
in less than a minute out he comes, dead 
straight and rising all the way. Two ounces of 
lead swish harmlessly past the first rocketer 
of the season, and the old hound, dashing out 
to retrieve and finding his services not required, 
returns rather moodily to the wood, and one 
consoles oneself with the reflection that, after 
all, higa pheasants do need a bit of practice. 

For a few minutes there is silence, broken 
only by the tapping of the keeper’s stick, and 
sundry rustlings which indicate the extent of 
doggy energy in the thick undergrowth; then 
suddenly there is a whirr of wings at the covert’s 
edge, and two hen pheasants and a cock rise 
simultaneously to make in the direction of the 
home coverts. Alas! for good resolutions. 
Shots like these are too great a temptation, as 
all three birds swing high away to settle into 
a good 40 miles an hour along the straigat. 
Besides, one needs that bit of practice and tnis 
time there is no mistake. A brace close their 
wings and crash in a headlong drop which 
denotes instantaneous death. 


A MODEST BAG 


So the day wears on: we stalk some wild 
partridges, with a single bird as a reward; a 
couple of snipe give easy chances in the water 
meadows; a sparrow-hawk—and a long shot, 
too—is put well out of the way of further 
mischief, and two more pheasants and half a 
dozen rabbits make up a total of under twenty 
“various.’’ We could probably have shot more 
than double the amount of stuff, but we are 
content with what we have seen; it is a good 
bird year, and we shall try conclusions with 
them when the leaf is off. Even though our 
bag be modest, it has been a day of much 
interest and quiet pleasure, and if you don’t 
believe me, ask my tired spaniels. 
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EOPARDS were’ very common in 
North Cachar, Assam, during my 
service there, and among the consider- 
able number I shot were two black 

and one clouded leopard. When I saw this last 
one, the most beautiful cat I have ever seen, 
it was lying stretched out, half asleep, in a 
sunny little glade surrounded by very dense 
humid forest. It looked a most sweet-tempered 
animal as it lay there blinking in the sun and 
its apparent kindly disposition was certainly 
borne out by one I had as a pet, which was as 
tame as any cat and more gentle than most, 
even when enjoying its rough and tumble 
games with my dogs and other animals. 

The hill people also gave these animals a 
reputation for mildness but said that, on the 
rare occasions of their taking up their abode 
anywhere near a village, they were very destruc- 
tive to kids and poultry. 

Ordinary leopards are naturally more 
savage than tigers, far more easily provoked 
into attack and often attack without any real 
provocation, though, of course, their lack of 
weight makes them much less dangerous when 
they do attack. Their charge, so far as I have 
personally seen, is quicker than that of a tiger 
and, whereas a tiger charges straight at his 
enemy, leopards often charge in a curious 
zig-zag fashion which is very disconcerting. 


HIDING IN BUSHES 


The leopard can also hide in much smaller 
spaces thah can a tiger, so that it is more often 
come upon suddenly and without any warning. 
A good example of the way leopards can hide 
was given me once when out gaur shooting. 
We were on the tracks of a bull in open park-like 
country, covered with young grass a few inches 
high scattered about here and there with 
huge, black oak trees, some of which were 
surrounded by a few bushes at their bases. 
As we were going along, I intent on the tracking, 
my second gun-bearer said that he had seen a 
tiger go into one of these clumps. When we 
got up to it there were no signs of any tiger 
and there did not appear to be enough cover 
to hide a kitten. We did, however, make a very 
careful search for anything there might be, and 
it was not until we had made it that I thrust 
my rifle muzzle into the bushes and shook them. 
There was a spit and a jump and, as I fired, 
a leopard landed on my left shoulder, falling 
dead as he attempted to drive his teeth into it. 
It seemed incredible that any animal half the 
size of a leopard could have hidden in these tiny 
bushes without being spotted at once. 

On another occasion, when I came into 
closer contact with a leopard than I intended, 
it was not my own foolishness that caused the 
trouble. I had already fired at and badly 





GARDEN TRAP FOR LEOPARDS OR TIGERS 
The animal released a catch by walking on a vlank and the door 
was thus let down 
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IN ASSAM 





THE STATION OF HAFLANG WHICH WAS NIGHTLY VISITED BY LEC PARDs 


wounded a leopard as it crossed a deer track in 
front of me. The jungle all round was fairly 
thick, but, moving carefully, one could generally 
see a few feet ahead and we knew the leopard 
had gone some distance, as we had heard it 
smashing through the bushes. We had gone 
some couple of hundred yards following the 
blood marks, when, getting to a rather thicker 
bit of bush than usual, I stopped for a moment 
to listen, as I thought I had heard the breathing 
of some animal in front of me. The noise ceased 
immediately, so I peered into the bushes, with 
my rifle held ready to fire instantly, but could 
see nothing. 

However, as I raised my foot for yet 
another step forward, out he came, and exactly 
the same thing happened as in the previous 
instance; his jump, bite and my firing were all 
simultaneous; he did manage to get my left 
shoulder into his jaw, but he must have died 
as he bit, though this time the teeth went in 
just a trifle deeper, yet doing no real harm. 


DISAPPEARING TRICK 


This wonderful ability to hide in nothing 
once lost me a beautiful black leopard which I 
had seen sauntering into a patch of jungle, 
fairly thick with a few large trees, but not 
100 yards across. At the time I was stalking 
a sambur but had not got nearly within shooting 
distance when I saw something black rise from 
the short grass some distance in front of me 
and for a moment stare 
in the direction of the 
deer and then walk 
quietly away into cover. 
I suppose he caught 
some taint in the air of 
my being behind him, 
enough to rouse his sus- 
picions, yet not enough 
to panic him into flight 
or attack. 


Cautiously following 
him up I found he had 
entered the jungle by an 
old elephant track and 
as I went up this I saw 
him scuttle up the trunk 
of a big tree about 20 
yards in front. He was 
nicely broadside on to 
me and I let drive at 
once and down he came 
a tremendous bump on 
to the ground. For a 
second or two I heard 
him _=_ struggling and 
snarling and then all 
was quiet, and I hoped 


he had gone to join his fathers. I! lacing a 
cartridge in the empty chamber, my man and| 
then pushed on carefully to where we hoped might 
be lying the corpse of the leopard. We were 
disappointed, however, as when we reached the 
place where he had fallen from the tree, clear\ 
shown by the broken bushes and the plentifu 
stains of blood, no leopard could be seen. \or 
could we find any more blood marks to enable 
us to track him, while the ground was too hard 
to show any footprints, though we were able 
to follow the leopard for a few paces owing t 
the disturbance of the fallen leaves. 

Soon, however, these traces also failed 1; 
and we then began a systematic search of the 
patch of bushes, criss-crossing them in ever 
direction until we had trampled over practically 
every yard. Search as we might, and did, we 
never saw, heard or smelt that leopard again 
although I am convinced that he was hidden 
somewhere in that small clump of thick jungle 
There were two elephant paths through it, and 
we examined these with the greatest care {or 
any sign of a track or trace of blood, but without 
result. 


“CHARGE’’ BY A TINY CUB 


An amusing incident once occurred to me 
with a leopardess which had taken possession 0! 
an empty house in a ‘“‘pan-bari’’ (betel-tut 
plantation) and there given birth to her cis 
A friend of mine—a well-known and _ plucky 
sportsman who had previously shot on foot‘ 
tiger lying over his companion—came with me 
to look at this house. All the windows wet 
closed with mats and the door was shut, whilt 
the only traces of the leopardess were scrattlit 
on one of the end walls which had been matt 
by her when forcing a way under the eave 
into the hut. A hole made in the roof showe 
us nothing, as there was an under-cciling 0 
palm-leaves and the interspace was very dath 
It was eventually decided that one of us shoul 
go up tc the hut, kick the door open, jai imsel! 


up against the wall outside when tie othe 
would shoot the leopardess as she chard »! 
Neither of us was very keen, as we 1): it, 
doing the other out of the pleasure © _ ickillf 
the door down, so we tossed for it a lost 
Hundreds of watching villagers for most 
part kept at a safe distance. A fw sto 


behind my friend, so it behoved me ti 4 0pt? 
“don’t care a d——-n”’ attitude and swaggt 
up to the hut as if I had been accus med! 
knocking down exits out of build igs 
leopards all my life. | 

Arrived at the door of the hut, w ich he 


a little porch outside, I found that, i! I coull 
burst the door open with one lusty ki <, the 
was room enough for me to press bac! agail 
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and let the leopard pass, perhaps 
ithout seeing me, as it charged the crowd 
F josite. | was not enjoying myself in the 
i but | got up to the door, stood well on 
me kicked with all my might. The 
yen at once, while I screwed myself 
allest space possible on one side, 
e roar and infuriated charge of dn 


the wall 


least, | 
one side and 
door burst 
into the 3! 


waiting fo1 
angry leop:"<. ; 
~~” No ri however, was forthcoming, no 
mad chars fa leopard, but, in a second or 
two, the tin-st cub imaginable staggered to the 
doorway gave a squeak of greeting to my 
friend W iad already returned. Then we 
looked 1 for the rest of the crowd, and they 
dropped fi 2 the trees all about the village 
in twos or . “ees. : ee : 

An e tination of the rooms inside dis- 
closed 21 r kitten in the far corner of the 
inner one we each grabbed one and left the 
hut. late .e¢ leopard was found in one of the 
drains 01 » “bari”? and we shot it without 
any tr ul 

I PARDS’ BOLDNESS 

Le ; were very bold in the small 
static Haflang, which, during the last 
few ye ny stay in North Cachar, served as 
headqu s of the district. There were half a 
dozen 1 y engineers and contractors besides 
myself 11\ there, each with a bungalow. The 
ravines filled with dense, though low, 
jungle, on one side of the settlement was 
a very p cliff covered with dense tree and 
bush fe 

In ocky cliff there were many leopards 
which y visited the station and took away 
manv d goats and chickens. Among the 
numer animals carried off was a white 
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Persian cat out of the veranda of my house. 
One morning we found that the box in which 
the cat slept was empty. Leading up to it, 
from the end of the veranda, were tracks of a 
leopard sneaking up in an attempt to surprise 
the cat. The surprise had, however, evidently 
failed for, before the box was reached, the 
tracks had obviously lengthened out into long 
leaps as the leopard chased the cat down the 
full length of the veranda and across the lawn. 
Here, at the edge of the grass, grew a small 
tree and up the trunk of this were small scratches 
made by the cat and larger ones by the leopard 
and, finally, we could see tracks of the latter 
where it had leapt to the ground while there 
was, none of the former; the cat had apparently 
been caught in the tree or in mid-air as the 
two jumped down. 


CUBS BORN IN A TRAP 


These leopards living in the rocks of the 
cliff were very active beasts, seldom measuring 
much over 5 ft., and, after | had sat up at nights 
for one or two of them, I came to the conclusion 
that they were not worth the trouble, and after 
that we trapped them. Our trap was just a 
huge mousetrap, the ‘“‘cheese’’ being a kid or 
a pariah dog, which was placed in a cage at the 
far end from the entrance. To get into this 
cage the leopard—or in some cases a tiger— 
had to walk up a plank which was so placed 
that when the.animal reached the end it released 
a catch and down came the door behind it. 

One leopardess which we caught in this 
trap gave birth during the night to two cubs, 
one the normal yellow colour and the other 
almost jet black, which were at once popped 
into spirits and sent to either the Calcutta or 
Bombay Museum, but I forget to which. 
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One of the black leopards I shot was 
obtained during one of the many trips I had 
to make down hill-streams in “‘dug-outs,’’ and 
J shall always remember the occasion as that 
on which I saw one of the most beautiful 
animal pictures within my experience. It was 
very early morning and the stream was covered 
by a dense but shifting mist, swirling slowly 
down with the current and every now and then 
lifting when a slightly stronger puff of air than 
usual struck it. 

A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN 

| was seated on the edge of the platform 
joining two dug-outs—drifting with the stream 
when one of these temporary lifts occurred and 
in front of me less than 50 yards away I saw a 
fallen tree stretching over the stream and 
standing on it a magnificent black leopard. He 
appeared to be absolutely unconscious of us, 
although gazing straight in our direction with 
that curious far away look in his eyes so often 
seen in those of the felid@. There was, however, 
po time to waste in admiration; my rifle was 
lying on the platform by my hand and, in less 
time than it takes to write about it, it was up to 
my shoulder and the report was followed by a 
splash as the leopard dropped off the trunk into 
the water below. 

We recovered the body a short distance 
down the stream, where it had been caught on 
some boulders in a rapid. The dead leopard 
was a beautiful object, but all the sinuous 
elegance had gone and the impression of power 
and speed was no longer present. In comparison 
with the ordinary leopard, it looked longer in 
proportion with a longer tail and smaller head. 
Perhaps this was only imagination, but I have 
never been able to get the idea out of my head. 


THE AMATEUR GREEN-KEEPER 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ET me begin by saying that I am abysmally 
igaorant of green-keeping. I have never 
been able to listen with any passionate 
interest to a conversation about fescues ; 
indeed, it has sent me sometimes into a 
gentle slumber. Tinouga conscious of these 
shortcomings I am not proud of them, and I 
am full of admiration for those who are inter- 
ested and learned in such matters. Particularly 
do ladmire the amateur green-keeper now that 
he is genuinely useful. The professional staff 
has everywhere been naturally and properly 
reduced to a minimum, and if it were not for 
energetic volunteers many courses might cease 
to be. I have lately had a holiday and played 
a little mild arthritic golf on a links where 
amateurs have come nobly tothe rescueand I take 
off my hat to them with profoundest respect. 
The course is on a pattern now regarded 
as somewhat antiquated in that it goes nearly 
straight out and home again, and the most 
distant holes are therefore a good long way 
from the club-house. The amateur green- 
keepers have undertaken the greens which are 
nearest home—a concession which nobody will 
grudge them—and left the farther end to their 
single professional colleague with a boy to help 
him. In one or two cases I think that a single 
green has been handed over to a partnership of 
two, but the general rule is one man one green. 
Hence there is a slight perceptible and invalu- 
able spirit of rivalry productive of excellent 
results. The different green-keepers have, as I 
assume, slightly different views. I assume it 
becaiise at first I found myself inclined to run 
out of holing on A’s green and to be persistently 
short on B’s. Soon, however, I discovered their 
respective idiosyncrasies, how A was all in favour 
ot a close shave, while B regarded him as a 
rather dangerous person and preferred a fine 
slo\" velvety surface. After that I was able to 
ma e allowances with tolerable success, but 
ev 1 so I must admit that in my last round, 
un cr A’s very eye and to his politely concealed 
Sa_action, I ran full six feet past from eight 
01 .ne yards away. 
‘Vell, some people like their putting 
as I do for one, and some like it 
but all unite in liking it smooth and true, 
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and in this respect all these volunteers have 
been equally successful. I have now belonged 
to this particular club for 50 years and played 
on the links before there was a club; so I have 
at least got experience behind me when | 
declare that I have never seen the greens better 
and I doubt whether I have seen them so good. 
There is one in particular which for all those 
years I have regarded as very good but a trifle 
inland in character, presumably because oi the 
soil of which it was originally made when 
it was dumped down on a bare waste of sand. 
To-day, unless I have imagined it, that green 
has taken on a seaside character which it never 
before possessed, so that the grass has a new 
fineness and delicacy, truly befitting its home 
among the sandhills. To all my elderly friends 
whom I saw pushing wheelbarrows and mowing- 
machines or affectionately flicking their greens 
with long rods, I tender my gratitude, as also 
to the professional staff that had wrestled so 
nobly with its larger task. If I missed putts, 
and I did miss plenty, it was nobody’s fault but 
my own. 

It was wonderfully pleasant to be playing 
a little golf again, even though one was inclined 
to play 15 holes rather than the full round. It 
was wonderfully pleasant too that one could 
play such antics and cut in where one wanted. 
I do not know whether it is the approach of 
second childhood—and I played there when I 
was 10—or whether it is a mere matter of use 
and wont produced by the war-time, but there 
seems to me much happiness in casual and 
lonely golf. After the war, in a good hour be it 
spoken, it will be great fun to see again the 
crowded teeing ground and the waiting couples, 
to take out an unnecessarily large number of 
clubs and lose a ball with comparative equa- 
nimity, but meanwhile there is at least something 
to be said for go-as-you-please. Only one 
feature of our temporarily vanished civilisation 
do I now seriously yearn for and that is a 
caddie, for the quite prosaic reason that I get 
hotter and more tired without one. The money 
I save by doing without him (of course to be 
handed over to Lord Kindersley) does not wholly 
reconcile me to his absence. j 

I have no great wish for this hypothetical 


caddie to carry any more clubs. Never since 
the war began have I carried more than six and 
[ should hardly know what to do with a greater 
number. My mashie has grown atrophied, and 
it seems to me now that one ought to be able 
to do all that is necessary with either a No. 4 
or a No. 6, A niblick is certainly a valuable 
club, and no doubt I have once or twice re- 
mained in a bunker when I mignt have dyna- 
mited myself out of it with a patent blaster; 
but it is wonderful what that trusty No. 6 will 
do in sand if one gives it a chance. There have 
been moments when I| should have liked a No. 2 
iron, but that was chiefly in order to vary the 
monotony of spoon shots. The number of spoon 
shots to be played grows horribly large with 
the years and what was once called contemptu- 
ously ‘“‘a kick and a’spit’”’ has become a drive 
and a spoon. 

I have forgotten to mention one agreeably 
old-fashioned feature of the golf. I could and 
did buy a single ball, but not for love or money 
could I get a wooden tee; these, I was told, 
would not arrive till November. Two were 
discovered ina coat pocket, and with a solitary 
treasure-trove on the course (we might have 
been playing at Aberdeen in one of those stories 
which Aberdeen enjoys inventing about itself) 
I did well enough. If my tee had got into the 
wrong pocket I took a pinch of sand; this 
was sentimentally pleasant, but I seemed to 
have lost the knack. Never had I wholly 
possessed the professional art of taking ball 
and sand in the same hand and making a tee 
with a masterly and instantaneous gesture, 
but my tees used not to resemble the sand- 
puddings which they now seem to do. Innately 
conservative though I am I -missed my little 
red and yellow friends. Must I take to an 
india-rubber tee with a woolly tassel? Perish 
the thought! The golf was so charmingly 
antique and my shots so antique though not 
charming that I felt as if I ought to return to 
the elder fashion of playing ina coat. I tried 
but gave it up, for the coat seemed cumbersome. 
Once one has been seduced into playing in a 
woolly or jumper I am afraid one can never go 
back. It is a sad business but youth will be 
served. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TOWN PLANNING OF 
THE PAST 


IR,—The lighthouse at Fleetwood, 

a photograph of which accom- 
panied Mr. Rawlinson’s interesting 
letter in your issue of September 25, 
was designed by Decimus Burton. The 
smaller lighthouse was also designed by 
him, and both formed part of his com- 
plete design for the town. Owing toa 
subsequent change of ownership of the 
land, this design was never completed, 
either architecturally or in plan. 

The North Euston Hotel is the 
chief building remaining of Burton’s 
design, but only about half of the 
building exists, the rest having been 
destroyed by fire many years ago; and 
a steep roof has been added to the 
part which is left. 

Besides the hotel, the Custom 
House, and one or two terraces of 
stone houses are about all there is to 
give us any idea of what was originally 
proposed 

The small lodge at the south 
entrance to the Mount is unmistakably 
the work of Burton, and it is probable 
that the old railway station, the 
remains of which are still recognisable, 
or were until a few 
designed by him. 

Decimus Burton took, as_ the 
focal point of his town plan, the 
Mount, a mound on the top of which 
stood an old summer-house, probably 
built for the fine prospect looking 
northward over Morecambe Bay. The 
streets were planned like the spokes 
of a wheel, or a half-wheel, radiating 
southwards from this point. The 
central ‘‘spoke’’ was much _ broader 
than the others, with a church at one 
end and the docks at the other, and 
was to have been the principal street, 
while a semicircular 
streets linked up the spokes and com- 
pleted the framework of the design. 
A contemporary bird’s-eye view shows 
the whole design, in which buildings, 
streets, terraces, squares, detached 
villas and churches were to have been 
in a uniform classical style (except for 
one Gothic church), and all built of 
large stone blocks.—P. FLEETWOOD- 
HESKETH, Meols Hall, Southport, 
Lancashire. 

{Of nineteenth-century planned 
towns, the areas of Newcastle recon- 
structed (1824-34) by Richard Grain- 
ger and his architect John Jobson 
most nearly realise the ideal set by 
Bath, Cheltenham, and Edinburgh. 
The Fleetwood project is comparable 
to that for Birkenhead, laid out by 
the Edinburgh architect Hamilton 
and Sir Joseph Paxton. Calverley 
Park at Tunbridge Wells (also by 
Burton), Harrogate, Leamington Spa, 
and parts of some seaside resorts, 


years ago, Was 


succession of 





BLUE TIT DEFIES GREAT TIT 


notably Torquay, are other creditable 
instances of planning for amenity 
rather than production.— Ep. ] 


BIRDS AT A WINDOW 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs may 
interest your readers. I keep a split 
stump in front of my window, and 
put food into the slit. At least 10 
different species of birds have come 
to it. 

A blue tit was peacefully enjoying 
a meal when a great tit came along. 
He thought it would be easy to drive 
off his small relative; but he was 
mistaken. The plucky blue tit took 
cover behind the end of the stump 
and defied him, much to his annoy- 
ance. ; 

The second photograph shows 
another visitor, a nuthatch. He is just 
about to fly off with his rations. His 
picture was taken through an open 
window at a distance of 3 ft.; and 
he became so tame that he eventually 
took a nut from my hand.—Joun H. 
VicKERS, Hinksey Hill, Oxford. 


FOUR TRANSPORT 
ROUTES MEET 
S1r,—Is there anywhere else in the 
country where the four principal 
modes of transport are so closely 
brought together as they are in the 
Derwent Valley between Cromford 
and Ambergate? Here at times the 
river, road, rail and canal are within a 
200 yds. limit. In the illustration the 
river is on the extreme left and the 
canal on the extreme right, cars on the 
road being just discernible to the right 

of the river. 
While the road and river have 
been there from earliest times, the 


(See letter * Birds at a Window’’) 


canal was not completed till 1794. It 
is some 14 miles long and runs from 
Cromford (three miles south of 
Matlock) via Ambergate to Langley 
Bridge where it joins the Erewash 
Canal which in turn joins the Trent 
River. 

Before the railway was laid down 
the canal dealt with Matlock’s imports 
and exports. Of the latter the chief 
were cheese and stone. It was from 
the quarries at Darley Dale (three 
miles beyond Matlock) that stone was 
transported via the Cromford Canal to 
Liverpool, where it later took shape 
as the St. George’s Hall. 

Not until June 4, 1849, was the 
railway connecting Ambergate and the 
Manchester district opened, since 
when the canal (taken over as it was 
by the Midland Railway Company) 
has gradually fallen into disuse.— 
H. Situ, Belper, Derbyshire. 


A GOLDFINCH’S THREE 
FAMILIES 


Sir,—We had a goldfinch nesting in 
one of our apple trees in the spring 
and five young ones got off all right. 
In June, when we were picking straw- 
berries, she had another lot of young 
ones in another tree and four went off 
this time. She was much tamer by 
now and did not mind coming and 
going to the nest while we were 
working close by. All this is perhaps 
not very exciting, but her next per- 
formance was rather a surprise, as 
on September 15 I found her sitting 
again on the second nest, and on 
investigating a day or two later with 
the step-ladder to see what was going 
on—when I thought the nest was 


RIVER, ROAD, RAILWAY AND CANAL RUNNING WITHIN 200 YDS. 


(See letter ‘Four Transport Routes Meet’) 


THE TAME NUTHATCH 


unoccupied—I found in it or young 
bird, which was advanced er ough to 
flutter off into the tree. Eve: if she 
had only one this time tha. makes 
10 young ones this season. Ir ust say 
that I never knew that any t went 
on having nests into the m ddle of 
September; nor did I know tat any 
bird as tidy as a goldfinch would use 
the same nest a second time. Since 
then my wife has seen what | believe 
is called a ‘‘charm”’ of goldfinches 
in the garden—10 or 12 she counted 
the whole of the three families, | 
suppose.— WILFRED COCHRANE, County 
Donegal. 


TRAVELS OF * COUNTRY 
LIFE’’ 


Sir,—I thought it might be of interest 
to you to know how far at least one 
of your copies travels. My wife has 
it at home and eventually it reaches 
me here and then goes on a journey 
round most of the Service units in 
the vicinity, which is no small number, 
and at the bitter end, after many 
months, makes valuable salvage. 

May I say how much we appreci- 
ate COUNTRY LIFE out here, I especially 
as I used to farm in Somerset, and 
through your periodical I am able to 
recapture many happy memories. At 
last, also, we have come to realise 
how truly beautiful the English 
countryside really is, and miss it 
terribly here-—J. F. HOLMpbeEN 
Lieut., R.A., M.E.F. 


AN ABNORMAL BAT 


Sir,—With reference to my letter in 
a previous issue with regard to 4 
Leister’s bat found presumably con- 
sorting with noctule bats, the speci 
men which closely resembled Leister’ 
bat was sent to the British Museum 
for identification. They pronounced 
it to be a young noctule bat o! 
somewhat abnormal appearance. 
REGINALD P. Gait, Westbury Park 
Bristol. 


HUMMING-BIRD OR 
MOTH 

Sir,— While I was home fora fev 
leave at Thatcham, Berkshi 
September 27, we were seated 
garden when I was amazed tv 
humming-bird flash over the 
and hover over some harebells 
rockery. 

There was little doubt 
identification as it stayed 
garden for nearly 10 minutes, 
was able to approach within 6 

Unfortunately, by the time ! 8 
my camera, it had moved toa s. adier 
part and a good photograp! was 
impossible. ; 

It visited several different ype 
of flowers in the garden anc Wé> 
obviously not at home, but © ‘err 
it came from and whither it w aot! 
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POPI .DS AFTER THE 
BANQUET 

(See ts and Poppy Seed’’) 
have no H. R. TOWNER Coston 
(Captait .E.), Thatcham, Berk- 
shire 

[We sur correspondent was 
mistakei the identity of his 
hummin . and that it was the 
moth of ame and not a bird that 
visited | ebells. The humming- 
bird ha noth, Macroglossa stella- 
tarum, is , frequent some autumns 
in the s« of England and has a 
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TITS AND POPPY SEED 


Sir,—Is it a generally recognised 
habit, or have the blue tits in this 
locality acquired a taste for poppy 
seed? I enclose a photograph showing 
the ragged state of the heads after 
the banquet. Shirley poppy seed is 
equally sought after. This year the 
tits are attacking the cobnuts in this 
garden. I have watched them through 
glasses hanging on to a cluster of nuts, 
and have examined the nuts afterwards 
and found them in all stages of perfora- 
tion. The outer green husk is first 
torn away before the nut is attacked. 
There is no shadow of doubt that the 
little beaks are able to penetrate and 
chip away a fully developed nut. 
Three or four birds may be seen on 
the bushes at the same time. The 
photograph was taken by the Right 
Rev. Abbot Horne of Downside 
Abbey, Stratton on the Fosse.— 
ARTHUR BULLEID, Dymboro, Mid- 
somer Norton, Somerset. 

[Poppy seed is mentioned, among 
many other things, in Witherby’s 
Handbook of British Birds as being 
eaten by the blue tit, but we do not 
think that a taste for it is commonly 
displayed by this species. However, 
our readers may be able to throw light 
on the matter.—ED.] ' 


NO RAILINGS AS AN 
IMPROVEMENT 


S1r,—This photograph of the nine- 
teenth-century terrace in College 
Road, Cheltenham, suggests that in 
some cases the clearer view of archi- 
tecture obtainable when railings are 
removed may help to compensate for 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TERRACE IN CHELTENHAM 
WITHOUT RAILINGS 


(See letter “‘No Railings as an Improvement’’) 


remarkable likeness to the bird after 
which it is named, so striking indeed 
that it is often mistaken for a hum- 
ming-bird.—ED.) 


A PEACH TREE’S RECORD 


Sir,—In Country LiFe, September 18, 
a reader, K. M. Hawkes, writes of a 
peach tree grown from a stone in 
the open. 

‘Twelve years ago I purchased a 
luscious peach for fourpence in Lupus 
Street, Pimlico. The stone was so 
beautiful that I planted it in a flower- 
pot where I lived at Claverton Street, 
Pimlico. When I moved to my present 
address the moving men obligingly 
put all my plants on the back of the 
van, unasked. The peach plant was 
transferred to my garden. A handy- 
man used to cut the young tree back 
year after year for half-a-crown. I 
used to get one rather bitter peach. 
Last year, I cut it back myself, the 
manbving absent on war work, and this 
year, ingrafted though my tree is, it 
has >roduced over. two hundred 
peacl os, over seventy of them reach- 
; ‘5 4 ine maturity, some weighing as 
muc’ as half-a-pound each. I have 


seen smaller ones priced at half-a- 
sulr ‘ach and the smallest of mine 
Wot vidently fetch three and six- 
per hus waiting is rewarded !— 
9 I. CHAPMAN, West Wickham, 


any inconveniences in doing without 
them.—W., Somerset. 


CHURCH-AND-FAMILY 
LINKS 
S1r,—The bombing of St. Clement 
Danes Church was in a sense a national 
tragedy, but the sharper sting of 
human pathos was added by the 
quickly following deaths of the broken- 
hearted rector and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennington-Bickford. Now ina 
private collection is an oval silver box 
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(whose lettering and decoration are 
attractive examples of their time) 
testifying to the Penningtons’ official 
association with the church over 
150 years ago. But it was in fact 
stated, when Mrs. Pennington-Bick- 
ford’s ‘will was published, that the 
link dated back to 1640—over three 
centuries. The will provided for the 
perpetuation of the family connection. 
She left her freehold residence, The 
Anchorage, as a rectory house “that 
no other or future rector and his wife 
may suffer the cruel want and ex- 
penses we have endured for more than 
31 years.’’ Also, ‘‘all securities and 
moneys at ‘No. 2 Account’ Barclays 
Bank, upon trust for the flower girls 
with strap and basket in St. Clement 
Danes, Clare Market and Drury Lane 
or suburbs, for an eight-day holiday 
by the sea, as in the past, every year, 


irrespective of creed.’’ And _ the 
residue of some £33,000 ‘‘for the 
restoration of our loved church.” 


Many readers would surely be inter- 
ested to hear of other long-enduring 
and intimate official connections be- 
tween a family and a particular parish 
church.--RECORDER, Berkshire. 


A WASHINGTON 
EDGEHILL 


S1r,—October 23 marks the tercenten- 
ary of the Battle of Edgehill, the 
opening engagement of the Civil War, 
which was fought on the plain below 
the ridge of Edgehill, midway between 
Stratford and Banbury, on Sunday, 
October 23, 1642. The King, leading 
his army down the steep slopes of the 
hill, drew up his troops on a gentle 
incline facing north, with the Royal 
Standard in the centre. The two out- 
standing incidents in the battle were 
the fight for the Royal Standard, 
wherein Sir Edmund Verney was 
killed and the standard fell momentar- 
ily into the rebels’ hands; and Prince 
Rupert’s famous three-miles charge, 
with the capture of seven guns, 
30 carriages, and setting fire to four 
wagon-loads of gunpowder. 

Among the officers of the Royalist 
army who specially distinguished 
themselves was Colonel Henry Wash- 
ington, who, commanding a squadron 
of horse, is recorded to have fought 
with most ‘‘conspicuous bravery.” 
Eldest son of Sir William Washington, 
of Packington, great-great-grandson 
of Lawrence Washington, the builder 
of Sulgrave Manor, and first cousin to 
John Washington, the emigrant to 
Virginia in 1656 and great-grandfather 
of George Washington, Colonel Henry 
Washington was widely renowned for 
his gallantry and dash; and we have 
it on the authority of a contemporary 
chronicler, Lloyd, that it became a 
proverb in the Army when a difficulty 
arose, ‘‘‘Away with it!’ quoth 
Washington.”’ In 1643 he conducted 
a storming party at Bristol—under 
Prince Rupert—and in 1651, as 
military governor of Worcester, he 
triumphantly defended the city against 
the Cromwellian troops. 

Among the records of the Wash- 
ingtons at Sulgrave Manor, some 
16 miles distant from Edgehill, are 
specimens of cannon balls and grape- 
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shot from the battlefield—preserved 
as mementoes of this distinguished 
member of the Washington family. 
The cannon balls, two in number, 
weigh respectively 6 Ib. and 6 lb. 
each, and measure 3 ins. and 3, ins. 
in diameter. They have recently been 
presented to Sulgrave Manor by Mr. 
Alexander Mackay, of Banbury. The 





A GROUP OF GRAPESHOT 
FROM EDGEHILL 


(See letter ‘A Washington and Edgehill’’) 


group of grapeshot, illustrated here, 
was purchased, with the small stand 
made for them, at the sale by Lord 
North of the contents of Wroxton 


Abbey, Banbury, in 1933. One of 
them, which is 1 in. in diameter, 
weighs 2 oz.; the others are { in. in 
diameter and weigh 1% oz. each. 
They were presented to Sulgrave 


Manor by the purchaser, Mr. Edmund 
Bushill.—H. CLiFForD SmiTtH, High- 
clere, neay Newbury. 


OLD COOKERY RECIPES 
FOR VEGETABLES 


S1r,—Owners of gardens where pro- 
duce may run to waste at the season's 
end may like to experiment with two 
century-old recipes. These come from 
Mrs. Rundell’s New System of Do- 
mestic Cookery, seventy-second edition, 
1847. 
AN EXCELLENT AND Not COMMON 
PICKLE, CALLED SALADE 
Fill a pint stone jar with equal 
quantities of onions, cucumbers, and 
sour apples all cut into very thin 
slices, shaking in, as you go on, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and three parts 
of a teaspoonful of cayenne. 
Pour in a wineglassful of soy, 
the same of white wine, and fill up 
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A SOUVENIR OF A LONG FAMILY CONNECTION WITH ST. CLEMENT DANES 


See letter “Church-and-family Links”) 
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the jar with vinegar. It will be fit 


for use the same day. 
ToMATO MARMALADE 

Take ripe tomatoes of a fine 
red colour, cut them in half and 
express the liquor; put them in a 
preserving pan with a few peach- 
leaves, a clove or two of garlic, 
according to the quantity; slices of 
onion or shallot, and a bundle of 
parsley; stew them till sufficiently 
done, strain them upon a sieve and 
beat them through it, and boil them 
down like apricot marmalade, add- 
ing salt. 

When finished, put the marma- 
lade into small pots, and cover them 
with clarified butter and pepper. 

When wanted, it will be found 


THE STAFF HOOK IN USE 


(See letter “‘ A Rare Tool’’) 


to make very good tomato sauce, 
when boiled up with stock and well 
seasoned. 

The recipes could clearly be 
adapted for present-day use, if 
ingredients such as soy are unobtain- 
able.—A. Mayo, Worthing. 


AT CHARNEY BASSETT 
MANOR 


Sik,—I have read with much interest 
the account of Charney Bassett Manor 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
FIREPLACE 
(See letter *‘ At Charney Bassett Manor”’) 


House which appears in a recent issue 
of Country LIFE, and I thought you 
might care to reproduce a photograph 
of a fireplace similar to that in the 


undercroft of the solar there. It is in 
the manor house of Old Woodstock, 
near Oxford, a house which has been 
claimed as the birthplace of the Black 
Prince. The fireplace is situated on 
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the upper floor of the north wing of 
the house and dates from the end of 
the thirteenth century; above is a 
contemporary  string-course. The 
chimney which serves this fireplace 
has an octagonal shaft with openings 
for the escape of the smoke. The 
house, apart from this wing, dates 
mainly from the latter part of the 
sixteenth century and later.—E. T. 
Lone, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


A RARE TOOL 


S1r,—On a visit to the West Country 

I was interested to see a great deal of 

work done with a tool not often met 

with in this part of the world. This 

is the staff hook. Hedges are cut 
with it, also grass verges 
and banks. 

The staff hook re- 
sembles a swap hook, 
but has a much longer 
handle. 

History books always 
describe the Duke of 
Monmouth’s followers 
as being armed with 
scythes. The scythe 
strikes one as a most 
unwieldy and awkward 
weapon, more likely to 
injure friend than foe. 
Is it possible that the 
historian who first re- 
ported the weapons used 
was unacquainted with 
the staff hook, and de- 
scribed it as a scythe? 
The staff hook in skilled 
hands would be a 
formidable weapon. — 
GWYNETH PENNE- 
THORNE, Lindfield, 
Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex. 


AN OLD 
FRENCH GLASS 
PANEL 


Str,—Your readers may not be aware 
of the extent of the destruction of 
ancient glass all of which could have 
been prevented by proper care on the 
part of the authorities. When the 
Dean of Westminster deplored the loss 
of a beautiful sixteenth-century panel 
in King Henry VII Chapel, no one 
asked the question as to why proper 
care was not taken to remove such 
valuable work from possible injury. 
The same question could also be put 
to those responsible in Norwich, Bath 
and other places. These monuments 
are, after all, not local but national, 
and they are hardly anywhere receiv- 
ing due protection at the hands of 
those constitutionally appointed to 
care for them. 

It therefore gives me extreme 
pleasure to record the care that has 
been taken by the Rev. Wallace Dana, 
Vicar of Twycross, Leicestershire, to 
remove the thirteenth-century glass 
from the east window of his church, and 
to crate and store this in safety below 
ground. Recently, through his cour- 
tesy, it was possible to inspect and 
photograph this beautiful glass which, 
considering its age, is in an excellent 
state of preservation. That it came to 
this country from La Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris seems well authenticated, 
but how exactly it reached Twycross 
is not so clear. The story (or one of 
them—for there are several) says that 
the glass was removed during the 
French Revolution to escape destruc- 
tion and much of it was presented to 
William IV. He in turn gave some to 
Earl Howe, who presumably made a 
gift of it to the church. As in the case 
of so many village treasures, tales of 
extraordinary antiquity are firmly 
believed—even talk of ‘‘tenth cen- 
tury’’ is current, though to anyone 
who has studied glass such attribution 
is clearly absurd. Actually much of it 
is of early thirteenth-century date, 
though the use of yellow stain clearly 
indicates a later origin for certain 
parts. Mainly the window consists of 
medallions picturing Bible incidents, 
but there are also lights completely 
filled with fragments. These latter, to 
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be candid, might have 
been much better assem- 
bled than they actually 
have been. 


In artistic value, 
however, one medallion 
stands out above its 
companions. This is a 
panel about a foot or so 
square devoted to por- 
traying the ‘‘ Deposition 
from the Cross.’’ Obvi- 
ously of early thirteenth- 
century date the colour 
of this glass is barbaric 
in its deep splendour. 
The figures are few 
(early glass - painters 
never crowded their com- 
positions) but, though 
slightly Byzantine in 
character, are boldly 
drawn. All the glass 
(except the ruby, which 
is, of course, flashed) is 
pot-metal and there is no 
trace of stain anywhere, 
each fragment being 
separately leaded in a 
most skilful manner. 
Paint is only used in the 
portrayal of features and drapery folds. 
Reticence combined with pathos is the 
main feature of the work, and in spite of 
certain crudity in drawing it makes a 
strong appeal by reason of its obvious 
sincerity. Most astonishing is the fact 
that, although it is some 700 years old, 
traces of corrosion are negligible. 
That damage has occurred is evident 
from the Saviour’s face, across which 
cracks have been repaired. With 
regard to the colour itself it may be 
said that the tonal scheme is limited, 
a deep red and blue predominating, 
but as previously men- 
tioned is singularly deep 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY GLASS FRoy 
LA SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS, NOW Ar 


TWYCROSS 


(See letter “‘ An Old French Glass Panel 


left on July 22 (last seen) it vas quit 
9 ins. I took the photogriph from 
10 ft. away (telephoto lens without 
any cover whatsoever. TI! » picture 
shows the white spot on th» back of 
the head, a characteristic of «i! young 
cuckoos.—EsTHER HAtTEN, Bishops 
Cleeve, near Cheltenham. 


“OF ALLEY”’ 


S1r,—It is not often that so curious 
a story is associated with the name of 
a street as that concerning O/ Alley, a 
turning in the Adelphi, off the Strand. 





and rich. As usual in 
early glass the ruby is 
very streaky in character. 
It is curious, but 
not comforting, to reflect 
that this glass, originally 
removed to escape de- 
struction in the country 
of its birth, should now 
have to be hidden again 
for the same purpose 
in the country of its 
adoption.—H. T. KrrBy, 
131, Cubbington Road, 
Leamington Spa. 


CUCKOO AND ROBIN 
S1r,—This young cuckoo sitting in my 
bird-bath paid in July a_ three- 
weeks’ visit to the garden, being fed 
by its foster-parent, a robin. 

Both the cuckoo and robin were 
completely at home. The latter 
fetched food from the tea-table or our 
hands and flew straight to its ferocious- 
looking baby, who kept up a succes- 
sion of hungry‘noises all day long. It 
was ridiculous to watch the robin 
standing on tip-toe trying to reach the 
orange-lined throat of its foster-child. 

When it first came, the cuckoo 
measured about 6 ins., and when it 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 


“OF ALLEY” . 


THE NAME OF A LONDON STREET 


(See letter “Of Alley”’) 


One has to delve into history as 
far back as the time of Charles I, when 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
was the King’s favourite, to find the 
origin of the name. 

It appears that he desired to per- 
petuate his name in history, and as 
he was the owner of the land now 
known as the Adelphi, his method was 
to name the streets around there each 
with a word from his name, vi:.: 
George Court, Villiers Street, Duke 
Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham 
Street. All these turnings remain % 
marked and adjoin each other at the 
western end of Adelphi.—MEeEtR0, 
Pinner. 


THE YOUNG CUCKOO 


(See letter “‘Cuckoo and Robin’) 
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The country knows, and appreciates, the efforts already 





made by the farmers to Grow More Food and yet the call is for more and still more. 
Recently Mr. Hudson, the Minister of Agriculture, at Canningtcn, Somerset, urged us to 
aim at increasing the tillage of England and Wales by at least another half million acres, 
saying that he hoped most of it would be planted to wheat...... Well, Mr. Hudson, 


we think you may rely on the farmers of Britain—and on their “Caterpillars” —to do it. 


JACK OLDING ‘:: 


HATFIELD =: HERTS 


’Phone: Hatfield 2333 ’Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 
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A Famous Gastronome, writing in ““Wine @ 


Food,’ Summer Number 1942, has said :— 


e¢ 
lasie, when our roasts are nearly all bakes, the cook usually serves 


them with thickened gravy. She pours away from the baking tin all the 
fat except a dessertspoonful. To this she adds a dessertspoonful of flour or 
cornflour and mixes it over the fire until it is brown and smooth. Next, she 
pours in a half-pint of stock or water and stirs it till it boils. After a few minutes 


of simmering and a final skimming and seasoning the thick gravy is ready.” 


“In wartime,” continues the writer, “‘we can imitate 
it by melting some meat dripping in a baking-tin and 


proceeding as above with flour and with stock made 


from two penny cubes of OXO.” 








OF GOOD STOCK 








FARMING NOTES 
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ABUNDANCE OF KEEP 


~y HEREVER one goes now there 
/ .eems to be an abundance of keep. 
‘here is plenty of grass in the 
sastures, except, I am told, in parts 
- ia, and the kale and root crops have 


f East «A 
oa an xtraordinary growth since August. 
| never -’member having such enormous 
mangels ve have grown this year, and the 
kale is ve. thick, too. So we start the winter 
well pro! -d with bulky foods. Enthusiasm 
forsilage- »king has rather waned this autumn. 
Most of ad enough on our plates to get the 
corn !é t finished and then to get a full 
acrease vared for autumn wheat, and silage- 
makir g been put aside. A good deal was 
made ‘1 - district in the early summer, and 
there 3 ye quite a fair proportion of silage 
fed t cows. Some people argue, with a 
good force, that there is really little point 
in sc - the grass fields for silage at this 
time ‘ vear, and that it is more economical 
to let ws eat down the grass and so delay 
starti the kale and root crops. Anyway, 
it is ¢ fortable feeling to start the winter 
well | ied. We shall not get full rations of 
bougl ding-stuffs for anything but the 
dairy and the other stock will have to 
live 0 it the farmer has been able to grow 
for th ‘here is plenty of good hay and oat 
straw nothing should starve. The young 
stock \ ot get quite the sustaining diet that 
we sho: «i like for them. They may not finish 
the wir ‘er in any better than lean condition. 
But thet will not matter greatly if they are 
healthy; indeed they will probably go ahead 
better next summer when the grass comes. 


One point is worth remembering. We want to 
get more heifers calving next autumn. So they 
must be treated reasonably well for the next 
three months. 

* * * 


OCALLY, there are some signs of a revival 
of pig-feeding. Arrangements for the 
distribution of swill from Army camps and the 
local towns have been improved, and regular 
supplies are now becoming available to farmers. 
On my own farm we are using swill to provide 
the main bulk of the ration for 1,500 hens, and 
they are doing quite well. They will not get 
much meal this winter, but I am hopeful that 
with the tail corn we can save for them and a 
little fish meal this swill will keep them in 
fairly good production. I am also beginning to 
think that we might re-start our pig-breeding 
unit. Sows folded or tethered over the leys make 
a fine preparation for wheat, and if we can 
count on a regular supply of swill, preferably 
in concentrated form and therefore free from 
the risk of infection from swine fever or foot- 
and-mouth disease, it will be worth while buying 
some gilts and beginning again. Young store 
pigs do not seem to be meeting a keen demand 
and prices are on the low side. Economically, 
it would probably be better to concentrate on 
pig-feeding rather than pig-breeding at the 
moment, but the pig market moves up and down 
very quickly. If any number of people take to 
pig-feeding again we shall quickly see the price 
of store pigs soaring up and breeding will pay 
again. On balance, I think it may be the sounder 
plan to start breeding, and I should certainly 
get hold of some pure-bred gilts so as to have 
a sound foundation for expansion. 
* * * 


V HILE we have only just finished lifting 
this season’s main-crop potatoes, we are 
bei ig asked to lay in our seed for next year. 
hs Ministry of Agriculture says that transport 
di! ‘culties are likely to increase as the winter 
§C.5 on, and that if we want fresh seed from 
Sc tland we had better get it on to the farm 


nn. It is much easier, of course, to take 
(very at the time of planting in the spring, 
t with all the extra acreage being grown in 


1 


‘me the railways would never be able to 
vith all the seed-potato traffic if it were 
C ntrated into a month or six weeks. Few 
who are not experienced potato-growers 
ui crstand about the different kinds of certifi- 


cates which distinguish the different qualities 
of seed potatoes. I have the official explanation 
in front of me as I write, but I must confess 
that the string of initials rather scares me. So 
far as Scotch seed is concerned S.S. stands for 
stock seed. These certificates are only given 
for the highest grade which are 99.95 per cent. 
true to type and contain not more than .25 per 
cent. of virus diseases and wildings. T.S. (A) 
and N.I. (A) for immune and non-immune 
varieties respectively are certificates issued for 
crops which do not attain quite this high stan- 
dard, and T.S. (H) and N.I. (H), again for 
immune and non-immune varieties, are certifi- 
cates for crops which are 99.5 per cent. true to 
type and contain not more than 3 per cent. of 
the diseases of leaf-roll and severe mosaic and 
wildings. T.S.A. (E) and T.S.A. (W) stand for 
varieties immune from wart disease grown 
respectively in England and Wales—and so on 
and so on. I cannot pretend to have looked at 
all closely into the type of Scotch seed that I 
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bought in the last two or three years. As long 
as the seed has been reasonably small and 
healthy | have accepted it. Now I feel that 
| ought to look more carefully for these mystic 
letters. It is certainly true that much of the 
money and labour expended on manures and 
cultivation may be wasted unless good quality 
seed is planted. Potatoes are an expensive crop 
to grow anyway, and even with the £10 acreage 
payment it is well worth while trying to get 
a full crop. 
* * * 


OMEONE has been k-usy analysing the feed- 
ing value of carrot tops. Analysis shows that 
they are very rich in lime, potash, soda and 
chlorine, but contain only a relatively small 
amount of phosphoric acid. Lime and chlorine 
are wanted by livestock, so anyone who has a 
quantity of carrot tops can turn them to good 
use. Fed to sheep they compare quite favourably 
with marrow-stem kale, sugar-beet tops and 
swedes as a starchy food. Trials have been 


made with silage, but so far carrot tops 
have not proved a great success. The trial 
is being repeated this year, and _ there 


seems no reason why the results should not be 
satisfactory. CINCINNATUS. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


N the course of the last few months, and 
especially the last few weeks, certain sympto- 
matic features have manifested themselves in 
the market for real estate, in particular a 
resolute effort on the part of large investors 

to make offers for landed property on such a scale 
as to forestall and exclude the small man. 


HARDENING TENDENCY OF PRICES 

RICES. of every type of real property are 

hardening, and this may be confidently 
asserted even of those sections where, as in London, 
the market is virtually dormant. The larger and 
broader fundamental aspects of general finance are 
tending to turn the minds of investors towards the 
advantages of putting some at least of their capital 
into well-selected realty. The range of prices of 
sound propositions at round about pre-war values 
is still attractive, and affords the promise of 
eventual or early rises. This is as well known to 
owners as to investors who seek to buy from them. 
The question is sometimes put to us: ‘‘ Why, if 
real estate is so excellent an investment, does 
anybody sell it?’’ It would be a poser, save for 
certain facts, among them that many vendors have 
no option but to put their property on the market. 
They are executors entrusted with the winding-up 
of estates; men who have left their homes and 
businesses to enter the fighting services; and, 
more than is commonly supposed, persons who are 
averse from struggling any longer with the avalanche 
of official regulations and demands affecting 
property and business. In the last six months 
dozens of instances have come before us of owners 
who have sold their farms or other concerns sooner 
than be any longer obliged to spend much of their 
time filling in forms, submitting to interference in 
the management of their holdings and so forth. 
There is another large section of ownership which 
has ceased to offer its participants any immediate 
benefit, and that relates to boarding-houses and 
hotels. Considerations of this kind have given good 
openings to large and small capitalists who can 
afford to set current drawbacks against ultimate 
developments. 


THEORETICAL CHANGES 


HE use of the last word will remind some 

readers of the shadow overhanging the whole 
vista of real estate—the complicated and theoretical 
changes that are suggested, or may be inevitable, 
as a result of the multifarious schemes of 
“‘reconstruction.’”’ How much of what have always 
hitherto been deemed to be the inherent and 
inalienable rights of property may be shorn off, 
pursuant to the intricate and unforeseeable incidents 
of reshaping the structural and financial and social 
fabric of the country? All the same, there are 
abundant chances of making sound investments, 
and time will probably prove that it is not a rash 
forecast to say that present prices of most types of 
real property are more favourable to buyers than 
they will be so soon as affairs begin to resume a 
more settled condition. In the meanwhile, as our 
columns indicate week by week, a considerable 
number of residential and agricultural freeholds 
are finding a ready sale, so ready indeed that buyers 
are making offers sufficient to induce vendors to for- 
go the formality of competition under the hammer. 


Not to put too fine a point on it, however, it should 
be insisted that an indispensable condition precedent 
to satisfaction in transacting such sales is that the 
widest possible publicity, and for as long as possible 
beforehand, must be given of intended offers. 


A TRUST PURCHASE 

R. RONALD VESTEY’S TRUST, it may now 

be stated, bought the Great Thurlow Hall 
Estate from Mr. C. F. Ryder’s executors. The 
12,280 acres, near Haverhill, were sold through the 
joint agencies of Messrs. Bidwell and Sons (who will 
in future manage the estate) and Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff. 

Among auctions rendered unnecessary by 
private treaty is that of the late Sir Joseph Chitty’s 
Esher residence, which was to have been offered 
next week. 


COMING YORKSHIRE SALE 
“JHE late Sir Edward Lycett Green, Bt., 

owned the Ashfield Estate at Dringhouses, 
on the Leeds-York road. The house and 113 acres 
will come under the hammer of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff on November 12, at York. The 
stables, where Sir Edward Lycett Green kept some 
splendid bloodstock, are a noteworthy feature of 
the extensive buildings. 

Lochdu House and 620 acres, near Nairn, 
with almost a mile of trout fishing, have been sold 
by Mr. C. W. Ingram. 

An addition of about a dozen residential 
freeholds is made by a new list of sales effected by 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, the properties 
including considerable areas in Devon and Dorset. 
Local agents co-operated in some of the sales. An 
uninterrupted flow of enquiries for tenancies of 
London and suburban houses and flats is reported 
by Mr. Frank D. James, the manager of the Estate 
Offices. 

Haslemere and Hindhead houses have been 
sold for £12,185, prices much above the reserves. 


A SOUTH DEVON AUCTION 

ACCOMBE, an estate of 1,800 acres, extending 

from Newton Abbot towards Torquay, will 

be sold as a whole or in lots next Wednesday 

(October 28) at Newton Abbot, by Messrs. J. and 

H. Drew. Promising enquiries may lead to a private 

sale beforehand. Particulars are ready at the firm’s 
Exeter office. 

Felhampton Court, just over 400 acres, at 
Church Stretton, has changed hands for a total of 
£16,065. 

Bournemouth and neighbouring freehold houses 
are in keen demand through Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
whose sales include Hendra, a freehold in College 
Road, for £2,400. ARBITER. 


The féte at Arundel Castle in aid of the 
Domestic Poultry Keepers’ Council Agriculture 
Red Cross Fund, which was planned for October 25, 
has been unavoidably cancelled. The livestock and 
horticultural gifts will be auctioned in Chichester 
Market at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, November 4, and 
the wines at 2 p.m. on Friday, October 30, at the 
County Hall, Chichester. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD pceniid 


No. 665 . It makes cowards of us all, said 


Hamlet (10) 
6. Efficient (4) 

A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution 3 ; a ; : 
opened. Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘Crossword aa — a saath aed 
No. 665, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 7 ain " 4) 

W.C.2,’” and must reach this office not later than the first post on the - Egad, it’s old ! (4) 
morning of Thursday, October 29, 1942. 


DOWN—continued 


. Suffering the end first (8) 

. Advice for Kingsley’s sweet maid 
(two words, 2, 4) 

- Nothing unusual here (6) 

. Sing a sum (anagr.) (8) 

. Collapse, or autumn { athers jp 
the States? (two words, 4, 4) 


. Bury this part of the internment . Famous men of Calais (8) 

















Name 





Address 





camp (5) 


3. Katy’s sister (two words, 5, 4) 


. Hungry (5) 


3. The kind of dust the florist has 


Sh hw YW Wb 
SCO mON ADH = 


to deal with? (6) 
“Poor World (said I) what wilt 
thou do 
To entertain this —— 
stranger ?’’—Richard Crashaw 


(6) 


. Miry (5) 

. I, an old gun (anagr.) (9) 

. Slaver (5) 

. The golden calf, for example (4) 
. Fortify (then it comes last) (10) 

. Butter substitute abroad (4) 


. The sort of crooked darn one 


should sit by the fire to spin? 
(two words, 5, 5) 


DOWN 


. What the spider said to the fly 


at the parlour door (two 
words, 4, 2) 


Add nothing to 9 (6) 


3. Cry, ‘Hurrah! ”’ (5) 


. Utmost points (8) 


‘‘His intimate friends called him 
‘Candle-ends,’ 
And his enemies, ‘Toasted 
’”’_The Hunting of the 
Snark (6) 


. Mean (8) 


. Harsh (6) 
. Headgear to wear at the summit: 
(two words, 3, 3) 
. How fifty added to the Bench 
might make it shrink (6) 
“For Victory?’’ says the gar- 
dener (two words, 3, °) 





ieee 
SOLUTION TO No. 664 
The winner of this Crossword, the clus of which 


appeared in the issue of October 3, will , 
announced next week, 








a = 
MERRY Eee ND 


The winner of Crossword 
No. 663 is 
Mr. R. Caldicott, 
Ashlawn House, 
Rugby. 
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“7 your whisky into champagne 


generously with 


ROSS. Ss Soda Water... 


diluting it 



























cake that! and 
that!! and that!!! 











’ Victory will bring us also the gigantic (but joyful) tasks 
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What bliss! There they all are — Mr. Punch, Judy, and Toby in his wide 
collar. There, too, the high nasal unintelligible patter . . . the rat-tat of wooden 
sticks on wooden board . . . the drum off-stage . . . the same unaltering 
immortal quarrel... 

Let us take our eyes from the Show and look at the enraptured audience. 

Let us think of the days when peace and plenty and safety and 

natural fun will be restored to them. And not only to them — to 

us too. Victory will bring our peacetime pleasures back again— 

and the leisure to enjoy them. 


of reconstruction, restoration, reformation. 

The post-war Standard car will play its part in all... 
But now—away with dreams and visions. On with 

the war. On with the fight—until the Victory Mae fae ferry 
shall be won! REMEMBRANCE DAY 








The Standard Motor Company Limited, 











Coventry 
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INSIDE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HEN life in our own day 

presses too hard upon us, 

it is easy to fly in imagi- 

nation to centuries of 
suaver and safer living. The eigh- 
teenth century in our own country is a 
favourite landfall for these visionary 
voyages from reality. The Georgian 
house standing amid its lawn-like 
acres in the country, the London 
square in which life might be both 
gregarious and elegant: these seem a 
safe and happy haven in which our 
frightened thoughts may let down 
anchor and ride upon placid and un- 
ruffled waters. We perhaps overlook 
the significance of a few facts: as that 
Horace Walpole, who, more than most 
people, was in a position to enjoy the 
things to which our minds turn nostal- 
gically back, himself found refuge from 
tedium in an even deeper retreat upon 
unreality, surrounding his life with a 
knick-knack combination of plaster 
grottoes and home-made shadows 
which he believed to evoke the spirit 
of the Gothic. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
REALITIES 

It is to be doubted whether any 
of these cities of refuge will stand 
careful scrutiny, and the eighteenth 
century, taking it by and large, has 
as little to offer as any other. We 
have not lacked historians of our own 
to open up its vistas choked with the 
misery of the poor, the savagery of 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


penal laws, the complacency of the 
well-to-do, and the profound lack of 
energising faith beneath the mask of 
taste and reason. 

It is interesting to see how these 
things look to an outsider, and we 
may have this experience (if we are 
prepared to sacrifice our eyesight on 
200 pages which in better days might 
have been 600) by reading Louis 
Kronenberger’s Kings and Desperate 
Men (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.). 

Mr. Kronenberger is an American: 
He surveys the whole century from 
the coming of Anne to near the end 
of the third George’s reign, and he 
discharges his task with that mingling 
of advantages and 
disadvantages which 
arises from dissocia- 
tion and complete § 
impartiality. If J 
there is one fault § 
which persists N 
throughout the book 
it is the author’s § 
tendency to apply § 
the judgment of N 
modern social feeling 
to the actions of men § 
who had to do the § 
best they could by 
the light of their own \ 

§ 
§ 
§ 


contemporary __in- 
spirations. a 
Thus, of the By T’ien Chun 
Methodist move- 
ment Mr. Kronen- 


Grn eenonenononenme 
KINGS AND 
By DESPERATE MEN 


Louis Kronenberger 
(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 


COUNTRY WAYS 
By Esther Meynell 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 


EUROPEAN JUNCTION 
By Hugh Muir 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 


VILLAGE iN AUGUST 


(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
AADAAAAAAA 


berger writes: ‘‘It cannot be called, 
in the most important sense, an in- 
strument of enlightenment,’’ and for 
this he blames not only “the harsh 
self-righteousness of the faith itself” 
but also “the political backwardness”’ 
of John Wesley. But you cannot 
expect a man to use more than the 
resources he had, and in the way 
which the conditions of his moment 
imposed. This is what Wesley did; 
and there is good reason for supposing 
that the stirring-up he gave to Non- 
conformity did, when the moment was 
ripe, issue in a political force whose 
impetus was only exhausted during the 
period of beneficent social legislation 
which immediately 
preceded the last 
war. 

This tendency 
of Mr. Kronenberger 
to examine old prob- 
lems through new 
eyes has to be 
watched all the way 
through; but on the 
whole his book is 
illuminating and 
worth while. There 
is hardly a phase of 
the life of the 
century that he does 
not scrutinise, and 
his comments at best 
are shrewd, at worst 
provocative of 
thought. He seems 


( 
6 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
6 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
\ 

3 


on the whole more pleased whe 
stroying a reputation than 
ing one which praise has , 


He quotes Acton’s word 


men are almost always bad 


it might be a ‘“‘motto”’ for hi 


spirit that informs his wo k: 
age of the Augustans, st 


A QUARRELSOME 


One of his phrases r:y 


two centuries as dignified a: 4 


was in truth as noisily quar 


era as history will reveal.”’ 


Poets, novelists, states 
and peasants, painters, sq 
sons and shopkeepers, all c 
the scope of what is an 


rather than an enquiry; ar j 
his unsentimental’ approa h 


main astringent and stimu 


which his patient investig 


I should not quarrel, 1 
with his estimate of the wri-e 
period, and I enjoyed ti 


cerned itself not only with ‘1 
social and political trencs 
century but also with th 
particular and anecdotal. 
unearthed many good sto! 


had never heard before. 


j 
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I found 
in the 


ting. 


general, 
Ts of the 
Way in 


tion con- 


ne broad 
of the 
minute, 
He has 
s that | 
did not 


know that Horace Walpole had called 
Johnson and Boswell ‘a mountebank 
and his zany ;”’ that Gainsborough 
had said to Mrs. Siddons: 


your nose, 
to st;” 


madam : 


“ Damn 


there’s no end 
or that Henry Fox on his 
deathbed said: ‘If Mr. Selwyn calls 
























SUPPLIES NOW 
AVAILABLE ! 


ORDER YOUR 
NEW CLOCHES 
EARLY TO 
MAKE SURE 





If you have decided upon Cloche-Cultivation, 
which is yielding such amazing results for 
Vegetable-growers everywhere, be advised to 
seize this opportunity fof making sure of 
100% results from your kitchen-garden plots. 
Write for *Cloches‘v. Hitler’}Handbook,’6d. post free 


@ ‘cannvous CLOCHES | 


Chase Cultivation Ltd., Dept, D.A., Chertsey. 


























3d. each 


including Purchase Tax 


—their efficient service is unbeat- 
able. The clean, comfortable 
shaving of Eclipse Blades (now 
in the popular slotted pattern) 
amply repays the persistence 
needed to obtain them, while 
supplies are limited. 
Obtainable only from Retailers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD, , 




















































ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


MORLEY wy 


UNDERWEAR * SOCKS - KNITWEAR : SHIRTS : TIES - GLOVES 
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JACQMAR 


New Shetland Tweeds 


in unusual designs and colours 
are 30ins. wide and cost 16/8 
per yard (2} coupons) 


Write for patterns to:— 


JACQMAR 


16, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 














email 

























Sloane 
1537 


JANE anv JUDY 


ALTERATION , SPECIALISTS 









Expert in re-creating 


your disused clothes 








Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats. 


b 
JANE anp JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmak 


Furriers 


Milliners 


36, Wilton 
London, 
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DIAMONDS UP | 0%,| 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, J 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Govern: ent ac 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call 


id for 
WEL- 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET 
The First Jewellers in New Bond». 
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n, show him up. If I am alive, 
all be delighted to see him, and 
. would like to see me.”’ 


agal 

| sh 

if lam dead bh 
swirt’S BRAIN 

« author remarks truly 


Of Swift 
ie living brain was akin 
enoug ” 
to other m in dreams;’’ and he 
jraws wha e himself calls an 
 sageebons t too accurate’’ com- 
parison be: 1 Pope and Proust. 
Occasion nisses a man’s signifi- 
cance to iglish people. John 
Byrom 1 only this mention : 
“That ll-trades who culti- 
vated, al much else, the science 
of short Millions who have 
never | Byrom’s shorthand 
have su ‘eat hymn Christians, 
awake, s happy morn. I always 
like tor -that that was written 
in Kers Manchester, and that 
a Stock ganist composed the 
tune. 

The gia for the past is 
strong il ‘sther Meynell’s book 
“ountry Chapman and Hall, 
12s. 6d.). 2 are SO many people,”’ 
she says never look over their 
shoulder were, back along the 
road they ome, but only forward 
to where ‘e going, or where they 
hink the going. This is to cut 
ife into t lves—it is to sever the 
ree fron ots and so destroy all 
hope of g “i 

Miss rd’s Our Village, and 
Kilvert’s / , and other books that 
Mrs. Mey: justly holds in esteem, 
jo not so much look either behind 
hem or before them, but about them; 
and all these old country songs which 
Irs. Meynell lovingly quotes, and all 
he solid beautiful furniture whose 
lisappearance from cottages she de- 
plores, were made by men and women 


vho were neither antiquarians nor 
prophets but people fulfilling the 
eeds of their moment. 


LOOKING ABOUT ONE 

There is a lot to be said for 
ooking about one, and there is not 
much of this in Mrs. Meynell’s book. 
Jt is concerned mainly, and on the 
whole regretfully, with the country 
ps it was. She is not unaware of the 
niquities that throughout the cen- 


turies have impoverished the peasan- 


ry and made their lives often bitter, 
ut she does, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, dodge the important question 
ff how we are to induce men and 
women to remain on the land. 

She writes almost sentimentally, 
or example, about rushlights, which 
ust have been an abominable nui- 
sance. Oil lamps are bad enough. I 
emember the joy of an old farmeress 
n Derbyshire, with whom I used to 
tay three times a year, when elec- 
ricity came to the village. All that 
irst week-end she was about the place 
witching lights on and off and rejoic- 
ng that when she had to cross the 
yard towards the milking-sheds on a 
‘inter morning she would no longer 
have to bother with a candle-end in 

lantern, but, with a flick of the 
nger, could illuminate yard and sheds. 


Looking about us instead of 
Pehind is, we see that electricity is 
Dart of he answer to the question of 
eeping people on the land. And 
king about me here in my own bit 
f the country, I realise that the 
uestio . is pressing. I see my neigh- 
pours t idging uphill with water they 
ave | | to carry a mile, though an 
lectri np and a well would solve 
heir bles. I hear the woman of 
he r irm say: ‘“‘Let my boys 
tay Not me!’ and I wonder 
rhet > time is not gone by when 
ve Ci ‘d to write, as Mrs. Meynell 
oes 


old people whose lives had 
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been full of content because their 
work was their pleasure, and living, 
nct amusement, was the keynote of 
their existence.’” My own sympathies 
are rather with Mr. McGuffie, the 
modern young farmer who insists that 
his workers shall freshen their minds 
with an annual holiday. It is a bit 
too easy for those who are not them- 
selves engaged in the ardours of farm 
work to assume that the inertia of 
exhaustion is “content.” 

What Mrs. Meynell has done she 
has done well enough. Certainly it is 
a good thing now and then to take 
wisdom from the past or to gain 
inspiration from bold guesses at the 
future; but the most important thing 
is to apply this wisdom and inspiration 
to this day which stares us in the face 
on the calendar and to this particular 
yard of gritty road that our feet are 
treading. 


PORTUGAL’S FUTURE 


Mr. Hugh Muir, who lived in 
Lisbon as a journalist during 18 months 
of the present war, has written 
European Junction (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). 
The book has a good deal of unimport- 
ant stuff—brief chats with film stars 
and other not very significant people 
coming and going by sea and air— 
but it is worth reading for the author’s 
account of Dr. Salazar, the country’s 
austere benevolent dictator, and for 
speculations concerning Portugal’s 
future should the war develop towards 
her frontiers. It is not often remem- 
bered that Portugal is one of the 
dictator countries, but it is emphatic- 
ally so, with no word appearing in its 
Press that has not been approved by 
the Censor, and one party only—the 
Government party—available for the 
voter. At present on the fringes of 
the conflict, it is on the cards that 
Portugal may in the long run be more 
deeply involved; and Mr. Muir’s book 
helps us to understand some of the 
things which, should that happen, 
might affect her decision. 


CHINESE FICTION 


Mr. Edgar Snow, who writes an 
introduction to Village in August 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.), a novel written by 
a young Chinese soldier named T’ien 
Chun tells us that this is one of the 
first books to bridge the gulf in China 
between classical and vernacular 
writing. It is also the first novel 
written by a contemporary Chinese 
to be translated into English. 

It is concerned with the war 
against Japanese aggression; and its 
influence upon the minds of young 
men and women in China, says Mr. 
Snow, has been immense. 

There is no difficulty in under- 
standing why this should be so. The 
book is full of a simple vibrant patriot- 
ism and a hatred of the Japanese. It 
preaches resistance at all costs, if 
need be to the death. This doctrine 
is embodied in a plain straightforward 
narrative which traces the endurances 
and battles of a handful of Chinese, 
all of them given good value as 
individual characters, some of them 
dying, all of them suffering, none of 
them for a moment entertaining the 
idea of submission. It is not too much 
to say with Mr. Snow: “Here are the 
people of China, to whom we owe so 
much.” 

5 


SERIES of seven Broadsheets, 

priced at 6d. each, issued by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus are 
printed with decorative outer sheets 
in colour on thick paper and include 
The Atlantic Charter, Henry V’s 
Speech at Agincourt, Pericles to the 
Athenians by Thucydides, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s Tilbury Speech of 1588. 
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Two farmers 


out of three 


now enrich their good English earth with 


Fisons Fertilizers. Enrichment, restoration, 


replenishment—the words ring with bountiful 


meaning. Fertilizers make the regeneration 


of the fields; and Fisons, with twenty 


factories, make more complete fertilizers 


than anyone else in the British Isles. Farmers 


are hard-headed folk. And that is why 


200,000 of them agree that 


it’s FISONS for 
FERTILIZERS 


FISONS Limited 


Head Office: Harvest House, Ipswich 


LARGEST MAKERS OF COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
PIONEERS OF GRANULAR FERTILIZERS 
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HE flat, hard-wearing furs, suitable 

either for town or country, are the 

furs for war-time. Persian lamb, 

Indian lamb, musquash stranded and 
worked like mink, dyed ermine, nutria, 
ocelot, calfskin, beaver lamb, baby seal, all 
are tailored like a fine cloth with clear, clean 
lines. The coats are hem length, fitted to the 
figure; many are cut with a shoulder yoke, 
inlet belt and turn-down collar. There are 
also a few on the lines of an officer’s trench 
coat, best in Persian lamb or sealskin, when 
they achieve a casual elegance. These are 
town coats. Skunk is about the only long- 
haired fur that is being shown extensively, 
and that because it wears so well. The full- 
length skunk coats have the skins dovetailed 
at the waist at the back so that they fit in 
like a redingote. They are very becoming 
to a small, fair woman, for they make her 
look buried in furs, like a heroine from Ouida, 
and accentuate her fairness. 

Fur hats and muff-handbags and every 
kind of fur piece—tippet, stole, cape and 
waistcoat—are being remodelled by the 
hundred from old jackets. Coats and winter 
suits are not allowed to have fur collars, so 
the separate fur piece adds the extra warmth 
on a cold day. Flat furs are fashionable for 
these accessories, as fox is apt to look a bit 
ostentatious in war-time, though it is so 
becoming that it will always be worn. It is 
like a navy tailor-made, never out of fashion, 


Alpaca coats, warm in the cold- 
est wind, made by Jaeger in camel 
colour and several pastels, with 
tie belts, deep pockets and roomy 
sleeves. One has wide revers, 
the other a turn-down collar. 


The classic shirt frock in fine wool 

with the straight, loose sleeves, and 

a hem-edged seam running up the 

front of the skirt that mark it as 
1942. Jaeger. 


The fur berets attached to snoods are not 
only becoming, but most practical as well, 
as they keep the hair tidy in a wind and 
stand up to bad weather generally. They 
are shown in lamb, nutria, ocelot, sealskin 
and in mink tails that are split and worked 
to lie flat. 

The muff-bags are circular or like an 
envelope when they are large, or like tight 
little barrels when they are tiny. Fur capes, 
collarless and elbow length, in flat furs are 
good over a suit or topcoat with a turn- 
down collar, as they slip under the collar 
and lie flat. There are also any number of 
fur ties and shawl collars. 
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DENES 


The frock to wear under the fur coat is 
jersey or a fine plain woollen woven like af 
crépe de Chine. These frocks are cut like a 
shirt with flap or patch pockets, a V neck- § 
line and yokes. Double seaming is a 
innovation and makes a very smart edging 
in line with the austerity regulations. You 
will see a hem edging on the pockets of the 
Jaeger wool frock we have photographed. § 
It appears also on many shoulder yokes ani 
pockets. : 

Miss Lucy of Harewood Place jias tht 
perfect warm jersey trock with matching § 
unlined cardigan. She makes it in © -rical 
grey, a tailored frock with a panel o/ — leas 
in the front of the skirt, good for the 0t 9 
slim, and the fashionable double sears) g "ff 
the top. The jacket has a semi-fittc 1 ach Bl 
with a half-belt inlet at the back. ‘his 5 
easy to wear and looks well on most oc. 2si00%. 
Miss Lucy also shows a cardigan it if 
jungle green angora. The jacket is 1 lined, 
so the suit only takes up 16 coupons steal 
of the usual 18. There are stitched p ats 1 
the front of the skirt and a basque 
jacket. This is a suit that can be \ 
the morning with a woollen shirt, ri 
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Jersey Suits and Dresses are the 
best value for coupens and will 
afford warmth and smartness 
during a war-time ninter. The 
examples sketched are typical of 
our remaining stock of  pre- 
austerity styles in many colours. 
These garments are in lovely 
materials that will fit perfectly. 
JERSEY DRESSES 

(as sketch) £14: 15: 6 
JERSEY SUITS 
(as sketch) £13: 17:11 


(Knit-Wear Salon, Ground Floor) 
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‘Knitwear- of the ‘Finest 


~~ 


Marshall & Snelgroye 


Oxford Street, Condon . WI. 
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Enquiries: 
Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 


Cleveland Street, W.I. 
Agents in West End: 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. : REGent 1951 








By Appointment 


Have you ever thought 
how you would miss 
salt with your meals 


(erebos Sah 








We will supply all we possibly can 


for your current requirements 


EGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 














Plaid shirt in woven 
silk in shades of 
green, bronze and 
gold. Marshall and 
Snelgrove have them 
in many colour com- 
binations and in thin 
wool as well. The 
other shirt has fly- 
front fastening, is 
crinkled silk, salmon 
pink or mushroom 
brown, also from 
Marshall’s. 
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ALL ht ox 


for dinner with 
a chiffon blouse 
or a red romaine 
shirt and a 
couple of dia- 
mond clips at the 
neckline. 


is economy 

making 
town-dwellers 
take to country 
habits in under-clothes. For cold houses I recommend Shet- 
land spencers that the White House have made for the: » in the 
Highlands. These are as fine as the sheerest Chantilly = ice and 
beautifully warm. They are so svelte that they fit sleek y under 
the most moulded indoor frocks. Shetland dressing-gow: s are fit 
for the princess in the fairy-tale, pale blue or pale pink, #4 lined 
with silk. Dear little bed-jackets have /isse linings and riches on 
the sleeves. There are still stocks of fine spun silk vests and 
pants at the White House in white; cashmere and sili vests, 
knickers and combinations in peach. This underwear is pre-war § 
quality—the kind we thought we’d not see till after the war. 


Shopping round London I found: Scotch shawls at Harvey & 
Nichols, light and warm and gay as a tartan can make them, just § 
the thing for tucking over the knees; Teddy Bear coats, made by FF 
Travella, like the ones the Hollywood film stars used to toss aside 
on arriving from an aeroplane. Marshall and Snelgrove stock them FF 
for women, cut like a man’s, and wonderfully warm they are. | FF 
found that Selfridges will still put your initials on your handbag, 
though they can’t repair any more bags. I found a huge stock 
of real lace at the White House, each piece unique and not one FF 
requiring coupons, collars and cuffs, jabots, as well as lace by the. 
yard—Mechlin, Brussels, Honiton, point de Venise, Chantilly, filet. 
Souvenir handkerchiefs at Marshall and Snelgrove’s called 
The London We Love printed with 12 scenes of London are being 
snapped up by the American soldiers, and no wonder, as they are 
so attractive. There is a huge new consignment of English table 
glass at Marshalls, and Utility Wedgwood cups and saucers, teapots 
and jugs at Heal’s in ivory with a good glaze, and in pleasant, 
unpretentious shapes. The cups and saucers go almost as soo 
as they come in; they drew an admiring, incredulous crowd the 
day I was there. P. JoYcE REYNOLDS. 


Topical scarves from Jacqmar, one in white on chestnut brown, 
petunia pink, violet or aquamarine printed with Fire Guards’ 
activities, the other with Home Guard scenes. 
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Preparing to be 
a Beautitul Lady 


“Hallo, Daddy! Guess what we got for tea?” 





abe ‘pisouit? = -d and « goned- Bad grammar, but what charm! Daddy is very 

- are BOW ratio” here they i busy these days, but he will always find time when 

th {n whe . et whe pest pon Jocelyn calls. For then beauty comes on the wire 
a pom . —the loveliest he knows and the joy of his heart. 
from 5 And how proud he is that Jocelyn’s Mummy is so 
for— 


particular about this precious little face. And the 








secret of her beauty is a very simple one — just 
Pears Soap and clear water are surely preparing 


Jocelyn to be a beautiful lady. 


PEARS 


) GOLDEN GLORY 
BISCUITS © iii 


« P OATCAKES (1/3 per Ib.) ARE FREE OF «POINTS? | A&£.Peors tu. jeiainiai 
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STSCOTCH 
OF creat ACE 


!\Dewaré sot 


' Oo: Rs 
Nom, STicce 


oa laa 


Dewar'’s White Label’ 
The Whisky of tus forsfathhs 








